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(WITH & PORTRAIT OF HIS GRACE. ) 


Our Biography standing the 
foremost article in the commence. 
ment of our work, we looked care. 
fully around for an object-point of 
honor that would at once dignify 
and adorn the first page of our Mis- 
cellany. We flatter ourselves that 
no where could be found a subject 
more appropriate to our purpose 
than that which we have chosen— 
a Memoir of Augustus Frederick, 
Duke of Leinster, 

This young and promising No. 
bleman, emulating the steps of his 
venerable father, is fast rising to 
that acme of public estimaticn, 
which has, during a lapse of nive 
centuries, been the distinguished 
hereditary honor of the house of 
Fitzgerald. The Biographer, with 
unmixed delight, with peculiar fe. 
licity, traces the high honors of a 
noble line, venerable from anti. 
quity and illustrious by descent. 
In the eventful page of Irish His. 
tory, what track caw we pursue, 
without meeting the footsteps of the 


Vor. I. 


mighty ancestors of iris noble race ? 
The asserters of freedom—-the 
friends of order—and the sappert- 
ers of legitimate authority, alike 
shine conspicuous among them.— 
From the renowned Fitz-Otho, 
down to the late lamented Dake, 
the whole forms a bright tablet of 
honor, which the votary of virtue 
may justly consecrate an eternal 
monumeut in the temple of fame. 

The honors of this house have 
beamed progressively on its de. 
scendants, from the t6th of Ed. 
ward the Cenfessor, to the 7th of 
George Ill. We find (according 
to Lodge*), the following record : 

Creations.—Baron of Offaley 
in County of Kildare, originally by 
tenure; Karl of the town of Kil- 
dare, 14th May, 1316, 10th of 
Edward Il. Karl of Offaley and 
and Marquess of Kildare, 3 March, 
1761, Ist George II1,; and Duke 
of Leinster, 16th November, 1766, 
7th Geo, Fl. 


* Peerage of Ireland, vol, 1, p. Thy. 
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In a memoir, confined within 
the prescribed limits of a monthly 
publication, it is impossible to 
trace regularly as could be wished, 
(We iljustrions ancestry of his 
Grace, We must therefore con. 
tent ourselves, with putting the 
reader in possession of the origin 
of the noble house of Fitzgerald, 
as far a& it may be traced from do- 
cuments on which we can rely.* 

“* The family of Fitz-Gerald de- 
rives its origin from Otho, or (as 
the Earl of Piymouth’s pedigree 
hath it) r, a rich and powerful 
lord in the time of king Alfred, 
descended from the dukes of Tus. 
cany, who from Florence (or Nor. 
way) passedto Hetruria in Nor- 
mandy, and thence to England ; 
where, aud in Wales, they flow. 
rished, until Richard Strongbow, 
Earl of Pembroke, their kinsman, 
engaged them to partake iu his ex. 
pedition to Lreland, in which Mau- 
rice Fitz-Gerald embarked, am. 
was one of the especial conquerors 
of the kingdom. 

Sir William Dugdale tells us, 
that the aforesaid Otho wasa baron 
of England in the sixteeoth year 
of king Edward the Confessor, and 
was father of Walter Fitz.Otho 
(or Fitz-Other) who at the general 
survey of that kingdom in 1078, 
was Castellan of Windsor, and ap- 
pointed, by William the Conqueror, 
warden of the forests in Berkshire ; 
being then possessed of two lord. 
ships inthat county, three in Surry, 
three in Backs, three in Dorset. 
shire, four in Middlesex, nine in 
Wiltshire, one in Somerset, aud 
ten in the county of Southampton ; 
all which Dominos Otherus his fa- 
ther held in the time of king Bd- 
ward the Confessor.”’ 

The first setUement of the family 
iu Ireland, was im the person of 
Maurice Fitzgerald, which is thus 
described by Lodget, 





* Bee Lodge, vol, L p. 55.—+ p- 58 
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“ Maurice Fitz-Gerald the eldest — 
sor, (with Robert Fitz.Stephen 
his half.brother) came into lreland 
Anno. 1168, being sent with ten 
knights, twenty esquires, and one 
hundred archers, before Richard 
Strongbow, Earlof Pembroke, to 
assist Dermoid Mac.Marrough, 
king of Leinster, to regain his 
kingdom, from which he had been 
expelled by Roderick king of 
Connaught.—They landed at Wex. 
ford, and by reducing that place, 
opened a way for subjecting the 
kingdom to the crown of England ; 
and Dermoid, in performance of 
his promise, gave them in fee that 
town, and two cantreds of land 
adjoining. —He was afterwards en- 
gaged in almost every battle with 
the Irish, until king Henry II. 
came over, and received the sub- 
mission of their princes and chiefs ; 
at whose departure he was ap- 
pointed ov Easter Monday, 1173, 
one of the assistants to Hogh de 
Lacie in the government, and slew 
O’Rorke prince of Meath, then in 
rebellion against the said Hugh de 
I .acie.— After this he returned into 
Wales, whenee, in 1176, he was 
recalled by the earl of Pembroke ; 
who in recompence of his services 
in accomplishing the reduction of 
the kingdom, confirmed to him di- 
vers lands in Leinster, amongst 
which was the barony or half can. 
tred of Offaley (given him before 
by the king) and the castle of Wy. 
kenlooe, (now Wicklow) which 
castle the family was afterwards 
deprived of by William Fitz-Adelm, 
who craftily procured it from his 
sons tn exchange for Fernes ; where, 
although situate in the midst of the 
Irish, they rebuilt a strong castle, 
and maintained the possession of 
it, until Fitz-Adelm found a pre. 
tence to have it demolished.” 

Nor has this family been without 
its literary ornaments, and that 
too in the darker ages, 


Gerald, the fourth earl, named 
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the poet, from his talent in poetry ; 
who being also a very learned man 
for that age, end well versed in 
the mathematicks, was consequently 
then looked upon, and by some 
called a magician, is; meutioned by 
several ancient Irish writers, 

Of his Grace's “ver to-be-.la- 
mented father, it is impossible for 
Irishmen to speak in terms too 
highly. He was the patron and 
rewarder of literary merit—the be. 
nefactor of she poor-—the friend 
of the industrious, and the great 
eucourazer of every useful and in. 
genious discovery, ‘lo his tenan- 
try, he was a blessing—and sunk 
the name of landlord in that of 
friend, But this part of his Grace's 
character is so finely drawn by 
Mrs. Battier, in her beautiful Mo- 
nody on his death, that we shall 
take the liberty of quoting it, to- 
gether with the pathetic descrip. 
tion of his funeral. 

** Loved in all nations, by thy own 

adored, 

Thy loss, illustrious Leinster, is deplored, 

From the gilt palace and the royal dome, 

Down to the rustic labeurer’s humble home ; 

aaa Leinster's agent, never cliJl'd with 
ear 

The honest farmer for a backward vear. 

He own’d no weaith, devis’d upon the plan, 

Of wringiog anguish from his fellow man ; 

Ah na! his kindness blest the cottage 


hoard, 
And crowned with peace, their unambitious 
board ; 


He seconded the speed, God gave their 
plough, 

And bade contentmentsit on Labour's brow; 

They haif'd his visits like a wisb’d-for 
shower, 

And io bis goodness only felt his power. 

Oh then ! what peu or pencil can impart 
The keen sensations of each grateful heart ! 
That mournfal merning when they came 


to pay 
The last sad duties to his sleeping clay ! 
Deep, deep drawn agony each bosom 
wruog, 
And Death's own silence sat onev’ry tongue: 
Instinctive order moved the countiess mass, 
And pity wept, to see her children pas» ; 
One solemn grief o’erspread his vative 


plains, 
One mighty love was paid bis dear remains. 
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Oh my loved coontry! in Fitzgerald's 

shroud, 

Thy glory’s wrapt asina gather'd cloud, 

Ob Burgh! Ob Leinster! how my beating 
heart, 

Thro »s at my breast its meaning to impart, 

Farewell, Farewell, eterval freedom now, 

Fills each large beart and crowns cach 

riot brow 

Are tre bright visions then for ever fled, 

Is Erin spoil’d and all her heroes dead ? 

Shorn of her strength, alas! she now makes 
moan, , 

And like a widow sits and sighs alone, 

While Erin's genius watchful to redeem, 

From stander’s fat, our once fair estera, 

To his pare soul in Holy Vision came, 

And while ascending from its mortal frame, 

Seized un the sure, tho’ mourafal moment 
gives, . ¥ 

And moved by Leinster—our appeal to 
Heaven. 


The subject of the present me« 
moir was born the 21st of August, 
1792. His Grace’s mother was 
Lady Emilia Olivia St, George, 
daughter and sole heiress of Usher 
Lord St. George. He was only 
eleven years of age when his fa. 
ther died, which happened in the 
year 1803. A minor succeeding 
to such a title, estate and fortuue, 
is not among the circumstances 
most beneficial to society. Hows 
ever, the greatest possible care was 
taken of his education; and as far 
as his past life has opened, and 
from all that we can presage of the 
future, every hope may be che. 
rished of his supplying, as far as 
possible, the almost irremediable 
loss which society sustained by the 
déath of his father. 

The Duke of Leinster is learned 
and accomplished, far beyond his 
years. He inherits one great qua. 
lity of his father, a love of litera. 
ture and a patronization of men 
of genius—bat it should be recol. 
lected that he received the rudi, 
ments of his education under the 
Rey. Dr. Gilbert Austen, 

From Mr, Austen’s seminary his 
Grace was removed to Eton—and 
fram thence matriculated at Ox. 
) 
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His Grace last year, soon after 
his return to Dublin, entered into 
the ancient and honourable frater-. 
nity of Free Masous, and was io- 
stalled Grand Master of the Order 
on the 24th June, 1813. Heis now 
in the bloom of life, possessed of 
the .ighest honors and one of the 
finest estates in Ireland. With 
such a parental example before his 
eyes, who can limit the blessings 
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which his benevolence may shed 

around him in every direction! 

what error of magnitude can make 

its way to the mind of one who has 

such a stock of family honor to 

defend ? 

“ His father’s merit holds him up to view, 

** And shews him in the strongest powt of 
“ light, 

“ To make bis virtues, or his faults, con- 
** spicuous,"’---dddison's Caio. 





ed 





THE CHARTER or LIBERTIES, on MAGNA CHARTA, 


GIVEN IN THE YEAR, 1255. 
{The importance of this document must be obvious to every subject of a free Government 


like ours, 


We believe a translation so com 


has. never yet ap in any peri- 


odical publication, It therefore carries with it its own apulogy for insertivn, 


JOHN, by the grace of God, 
king of England, lord of Ireland, 
duke of Normandy and Aquitain, 
and earl of Anjou: to the arch. 
bishops, bishops, abbots, earls, 
barons, justiciaries, foresters, she. 
riffs, governors, officers, and to 
all bailiffs, and others his faithful 
subjects greeting. Know ye, that 
we in the presence of God, and 
for the health of our soul, and the 
souls of our ancestors and heirs, 
to the honour of God and exalta- 
tion of holy church, and amend. 
ment of our kingdom, by the ad. 
vice of our venerable fathers, 
Stephen, archbishop of Canter. 
bury, primate of all England, and 
cardinal of the holy Roman church ; 
Henry, archbishop of Dublin; 
William, bishop of London ; Peter, 
of Winchester; Joscelin, of Bath 
and Glastonbury ; Hugh, of Lin- 
coln ; Walter, of Worcester ; Wil. 
liam, of Coventry; Benedict, of 
Rochester, bishops; and master 
Pandelph, the pepe’s sub.deacon 
and servant, Seother Aymeric, 
master of the Temple in England ; 
aod the noble persons William 
Marescall, earl of Pembroke; 
William, earl of Salisbury ; Wil. 
iam, earl of Warren; William, 
earl of Arundel; Alan de Galo. 


way, constable of Scotland; 
Warin FitzGerald, Peter Fitz. 
Herbert, Hubert de Burgh senes. 
chal of Poictou, Hugo de Neville, 
Matthew Fitz-Herbert, Thomas 
Basset, Alan Basset, Philip de 
Albiny, Robert de Roppele, John 
Mariscall, John Fitz-Hugh, and 
others our liege men*, have in the 
first place granted to God, and by 
our present charter, confirmed for 
us and our heirs for ever, 

I, That the church of England 
shall be free, and enjoy her whole 
rights and liberties inviolable. 

I]. We have also granted to all 
the freemen of our kingdom, for 
us and our heirs for ever, all the 
under-written liberties, to have 
and to hold, them and their heirs 
of us and our heirs, 

Lil. If any of our earls, or 
barons, or others, who hold of us 
in chief by military service, shall 
die, and at the time of his death 
his heir is of full age, and owes a 
relieft, he shall have his inheri-. 





* Liege men, or subjects, 

+ Relief, or a certain value payable in 
money or otherwise, by av heir to him 
of whom be hoids bis lands, provided such 
heir be of age ; this relief was sometimes 
very oppressive therefore ascertained by 
this charter. Av heir under age was said 
to be in ward, i. e, the heirs of those whe 
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tance by the ancient relief; that is 
to say, the heir or heirs of an earl, 
for a whole earl’s barony, by a 
hundred pounds; the heir or heirs 
of a baron by a whole barony for 
a huodred marks, the heir or heirs 
of a knight for a whole kuight’s 
fee, by a hundred shillings at most ; 
and he that oweth less chall give 
less, according to the ancient cus- 
tom of fees. 

LV. But ifthe heir of any such 
be under age, and shall be in ward 
when he comes of age, he shall 
have his inheritance without relief 
or fine. 

V. VI. Relate to wardships and 
liveries, which are taken away by 
12 Ch. II. 

VII. Heirs shall be married ac- 
cording to their rank, so as before 
matrimony is contracted, those 
who are nearest to the heir be ac- 
quainted of it. 

VIL. A widow, after the death 
of her husband, shail forthwith, acd 
without any difficulty, have liber- 
ty to marry, and her inheritance, 
which her husband and she held at 
the day of his death: and she may 
remain in the capital messuage, or 
mansion-house, of her husbaud for- 
ty days after his death: within 
which term her dower shall be as- 
sign’d, 

IX. No widow shall be forced 
by seizing her goods to marry, so 
long as she has a mind to live 
without a husband, But she shall 
give security, she shall not marr 
without our consent, if she holds 
of us; or without the consent of 
the lord of whom she holds, if she 
holds of another *. 


held of the king. ‘This was abolished im 
kiog Charles the I1.’s time. The lord of 
wards had the custody of the lands during 
the time of wardship. 

* Tenures were anciently divided into 
the following: viz. Escuage, which was 
lawd held by the service of the shield, 
and by which the tenant was obi ged to 
follow bis lord ivto the wars at his own 
eharge. Knights service and chivairy 
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X. Neither we nor our bailiffs 
shall seize any land or rent forany 
debt, so long as there are chattles 
of the debtor's upou the premises, 
sufficient to pay the debt. Nor 
shall the sureties of the debtors be 
distrajned, so long as the principal 
debtor is sufficient for the payment 
of the debt. 

XI. And if the principal debtor 
fail in the payment of the debt, not 
having wherewithal to discharge it, 
or will not discharge it when he 
is able, then the sureties shall an. 
swer the debt: and if they will, 





where lands were held of the king or 
mésne lord, to perform serv.ce in war, 
and which drew after it homage, escuage, 
wardship, &c, Burgage tenure, where 
land was holden of the lord of the bo- 
rough, at a certam rent, Villaivege, 
a baxe tenure of lands, whereby the w- 
nant was beand to do all inferior villain- 
ous services commanded by the lord, 
Grand serjeantyy, a tenure of lapds by 
honoravy services At the king’s corona- 
tion, &c. And petit serjeantry, where 
tands were held of the ing, to contribuie 
yearly some smali things towards his 
wars. Frankalmoigne, atenure by which 
land is held by ecclesiastical persons ia 
free and perpetual alms. And socage te- 
nore, where lands are holden by tenants 
to plough the land of their iord, and do 
other services of husbandry at ther owa 
expence; but this hath been turned inte 
an yearly rent, forall manner of services 
when it is called free socage. Of these 
general anvient tenures, knights service, 
chivalry, escuage, petit serjeantry, vil+ 
‘ainage, &c. are taken away by statate 
32 Ch. IL. The common tenures, at this 
day, are fee simple, which is an absolute 
tenare of lands, to a man and his heirs 
for ever. Fee tail, a limited fee to a 
person, and the heirs of his body be- 
gotten, &c. By the curtesy, where a 
man marries a woman seized of jaads iu 
fee simple, &c. and hath issue by her 
born alive, after her death he shell hoid 
the land during life, In dower, where 
a widow holds for her life the third part 
of her husband’s land, whereot he was 
seized in fee. For life and years, where 
lands are held by tenan's for thuse terins, 
on rents reserved, And copybold tenure, 
a holding for lives or in fee, at the will of 
the lord, according to the custom of the 
masor, under divers services, Acs 
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they shall have the lands and rents 
of the debtor, until they be satis. 
fied for the debt which they paid 
for him, unless the priacipal debtor 
cau shew himself acquitted thereof 
against the said sureties. 

X11. if any one have borrowed 
any thing of the Jews, more or 
jess, and dies before the debt be 
satisfied, there shall be no interest 
paid for that debt, so long as the 
heir is ender age, of whomsoever 
he may hold, and if the debt falls 
into our hands, we will take only 
the chattel mentioned in the charter 
or instrument, 

XiLl. Aud if any one die in. 
debted to the Jews, his wife shall 
have her dower, and pay nothing 
of that debt; and if the deceased 
left children under age, they shall 
have wecessaries provided for them 
according to the tenement (or real 
estate) of the deceased, and out of 
the residue the debt shall be paid ; 
saving however the service of the 
lords. to like manner let it be 
with the debts due to other persons 
than the Jews. 

XIV. No scutege or aid shall 
be imposed in our kingdom, anless 
by the common council of our 
kingdom, except to redeem our 
person, of make our eldest son a 
kuight, and once to marry our el 
est daughter, and for this there 
shall only be paid a reasonable 
aid. 

XV. In like manner it shall be 
concerning the aids of the city of 
London, and she shall have all her 
ancient liberties and free customs 
as well by land as by water. 

XVi. Furthermore, we will and 
grant that all other cities and bo. 
roughs, and towns and ports, shal} 
have al! their liberties and free 
customs; and shall have the 
common council of the kingdom 
concerning the assessment of their 


aids, except in the three cases 
aforesaid. 
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XVII. And for the assessing 
of scutages we shall cause to be 
summoned the archbishops, bishops, 
abbots, carts and great birons of 
the real singly by our letters. 

XViil. And furthermore, we 
will cause to be summoned in ge- 
neral hy our sheriffs and bailiffs, 
all others wlio hold of us in *chief 
at a certain day, that is to say, 
forty days before their meeting at 
least, toa certain pl ; and io all 
letters of such summons we will 
declare the cause of the sammons. 

XIX. And summons being thus 
made, the business siall proceed 
ou the day appointed, according 
to the edviee of such as are present 
althoug) all that were summo 
come uot. ; 

XX. We wil! not for the future 
grant to any one, that he may take 
«id of his own free tenants, unless 
to redeem bis body ; and to make 
his eldest son a Knight, and ovce 
to marry his eldest daughter ; and 
for this there shall only be paid a 
reasonable aid. 

XX1{. No man shal! be distrain. 
ed to perform more service fora 
knight's fee, or other free tenement, 
than is due from thence, 

XXII. Common tpleas shall 





* The lands of Engiand were still re- 
pres: pted in parliament. 

+ Weare notto imagine that the par- 
laments in these times enjoyed so much 
power as the wittenagemots in the Saxoa 
times, to whom lay all appeals from 
Other Courts; but William the L. pot 
carwg torths, “ established a constant 
court io Ins own ball, made up ef the 
officers of bis paleve, and they trans- 
acted the business, both crimimal and 
civil, and likewise the matters of the re- 
venues, ana as they sat in the hall they 
were a court criminal, aad when up stairs, 
& court of revenue; the civil pleas they 
heard mm either court, These comts con- 
sisted of the justiciarii, that were in na- 
ture of precedeut, aud called 
Justiciarius totius Anglia; i was he who 
chefly determined ali pleas, and with 
bim sat the chancelior, th» treaverer, 
constable, marshal, sencachal aud the 
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vet follow our court, but be holden 
in some certain place: (ryals epon 
the writs of * nevel desseisin and 
of mort d'ancester, and of + darien 
presentment shall be taken, but in 
their proper counties and after this 
manoer: we, or (if we are out of 
the realm) our chief josticiary shall 
send two justiciaries through every 
county four times a year; who 
with the fou ights chosen eut of 
every shire, by the people, shall 
hold the said assizes in the county, 
on the day, and at the place ap- 
inted. 

XXALI. And if any matters can. 
not be determined ou the day ap- 
_pvinted to hold the assizes in each 
county, so many of the knights and 
freeholders as have been at the as. 


chamberlains. The justiciar 
of England’s power was that which 
united the king’s cowt ander one head, 
and being so great an officer, be was dan- 
getous to the government, and obnoxious 
to the baronage, Jeliry Peterson, made 
justiciar totius regni, and continued tll 
15 John, got so great a power, that ne 
became tineasy to the crowp; so that 
king Joba trom his death swore be then 
began to be king of Eagiand, and though 
there were two jasticiars afterward tn his 
reign, they continued but for a short time ; 
for Petr de Rocher was not toug ia his 
office, and being a Poitivia was not grate. 
ful to the English, and so tu Huggy de 
Burgo, it is uncertain whether he was 
ju tciar, or not. It plainly avpears king 
Joha had a design to lay aside the power 
of the justiciar; and therciore he readily 
grauted an article in the grund charter, 
that there should be residentiary jastices, 
and that common pieas should not tollow 
his court, but he held in some certain 
place. Whereupon a resideatiary court 
was establishid at Westminster as a 
standing seat of justice; for the deter- 
mimation of such pieas as were merely 
civil, aud belonged to the subjects be- 
tw.en themsvives, and thus bevan that 
court now called the common pieas.” See 
bist. and pract. of the court of com. pleas. 

* Writs to recover lands, rents, teue- 
meets, out of winch a man is aujustly 
ditseed, or ought to be seised, and a 
Stranger seizes them before him. 


+, Lies to recover a right to present to 
a church, 
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sizes aforesaid, shall be appointed 
to decide them, as is necessary ac. 
cording as there is more or less 
business. 

XXIV. A free-manshall not be 
amerced for a small fault; but ac. 
cording to the degree of the fault; 
and for a great crimein proportion 
to the beinousness of it; saving to 
him his contentment *; and after 
the same manner a merchant, sav- 
ing to him his merchandize. 

XXV. And a villaint shall be 
amerced{ after the same manner, 
saving to him his §waitiage, if he 
falls ander our mercy; and none 
of the aforesaid amerciame nts shall 
be {jassessed but by the oath of hoi 
nest men of the neighbourhood, 
county. : 

XXVT. Eafls and barows shalt 
not be amerced bat by their pects, 
and according to the quality of 
the offence, : 

XXVII. No ecclesiastical. per. 
son shail be amerced for his’ Ja 
tenement, buat aceording to the 
proportion aforesaid, and vot ac. 
cording to the value of his ecclesi. 
astical benefice. 

XXVIII. Neither a town, nor 
any person shall be distrained to 
make bridges over rivers, anless 
that anciently and of right they are 
bound to do it, nor shall a river 
be imbanked but what was ifmbank- 
etl in the time of king Heury our 
grandfather, , 

XXIX. No sheriff, constable, 
coroners, or other our bailiffs, 
shal! hold pleas of the crown. 

XXX. All counties, hundreds, 
wapentukes and trethings, shall 
stand at the old ferm, wilbout any 
encrease, except in our demesne 
Jands. 


XXXL. If any one that holds 





* Meansof livelihood. 
+ A Bondman, 
; Fined. 
Appurteaances to b's cart. 
§ Laid on. 








of us a lay fee, dies, and the she- 
riff or our bailiff shew our letters 

ents of summons concerning 
the debt, due to us from the de. 
ceased; it shall be lawful for the 
sheriff, or our bailiff to *attach 
and register the chattels of the de- 
ceased found upon his lay fee, to 
the value of the debt, by the view 
of lawful men, so as nathing be re. 
moved until our whole debt be paid, 
and the rest shall be left to the ex. 
ecutors to fulfil the will of the de. 
ceased ; aad if there be nothing due 
from him to us, all the chattels shall 
remain to the deceased, saving to 
his wife and children their reason. 
able sbare. 

XXXII. If any free-man dies 
intestate (withuut will) his chattels 
shall be distributed by the hands 
of his nearest relations and friends 
by view of the church, saving to 
every one his debts which the de. 
ceased owed, 

XXXII. No constable or bai. 
lift of ours shall take corn or other 
chattels of any man, unless he pre- 
seutly gives him money for it, or 
hath respite of payment from the 
seller, bat if he be of the same 
town, he shail pay him within for- 
ty days. 

XXXIV. No constable shall 
distrain any knight to give money 
for castle guard, if he himself will 
do it in his own person, or by ano. 
ther able man, in case he is hindred 
by any reasonable cause. 

XXXV. Aad if we lead him, 
or send him into the army, he shall 
be free from castle guard, for the 
time he shall be in the army, by 
our command. 


XXXVI. No sheriff or bailiff pi 


of ours, or any other, shall take 
horses or carts of any for carriage. 

XXXVII. Neither we, nor our 
officers or others, shall take any 


* To seize or secure, attachment, a 
writ to de so. 
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man’s timber for our castles, of 
other uses, unless by consent of 
owner of the timber. 

XXXVIII. We will retain the 
lands of those that are convicted 
of felony but one year anda day, 
and then they shall be delivered to 
the lord of the fee. 

XX XIX. All*wears for — 
to come shall be. destro in 
the rivers of Thamesiand edway, 
and throughout all England except 
on the sea coast. 

XL. The writ which is called 
t+precipe, for the future, shall not 
be granted to any one of any tene- 
ment, whereby a free-man may lose 
his cause, 

XLI. There shall be one [mea. 
sure of wine and one of ale, through 
our whole realm, and one measure 
of corn ; that is to say, the London 
quarter ; and one breadth of dyed 
cloth, and russets and j 
that is to say two ells within the 
list; and the weights shall be as 
the measures. 

XLII. From henceforward no. 
thing shall be given or taken fora 
writ of inquisition from him that 
desires an ee of life or 
limbs, but shall be granted 
and not denied. : _— 


(To be continued.) 





* Wears are stanks or great dams in a 
river, fitted for taking any fish, or con- 
“a the stream 4 a mill, ; 

+ The writ called pracipe reddat, 
from the first words in it, nt seeded 
It signifies jn genera! an order from the 
king, or some court of justice, to put in 

ion one that complains of baving 
unjustly outed. Apparently several 
abases had crept in on this article. Ra- 

n 


} Notwithstanding this and the statute 
22 Ch. Il. in many pieces and counties 
there are different measures of corn and 
grain, and the bushel of.one place is 
larger than in snothe — but the lawfulness 
of it is not well to be accounted for, 
since custem or prescription is not allowed 
to be good against a statute, Jacoby 
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LIFE OF GENERAL MOREAU, 
Carefully selected and arranged for the Monthly Museum, 


GENERAL Moreau was born 
at Morlaix, in Lower Britanny, in 
the year 1761. His father was an 
eminent advocate, who. possessed 
the esteem of all ranks until the 
commencement of the revolution. 
Revolutions always carry in their 
train the subversion of affairs in 
private life, as well those of the 
state in which they happen. This 
worthy advocate, who had long 
enjoyed public favor, now feit the 
reverse of fortune, and laid dawn 
his life when condemned for crimes 
which humanity would cail virtues. 
la a word, when some emigrants 
fied from the horrors of proserip- 
tion, he in their absence conducted 
the management of their affairs. — 
This was his crime, and for this he 
suffered ; and as he was honoured 
when living, so he was lamented 
when dead. At anearly age, the sub. 
ject what ir ~ “. 

rtiality cr ife; a 
his father deemed it his duty to 
check this incliaation in its first 
bent. it was, however, not to be 
retarded ; he twice enlisted in re- 
giments of the line; his military 


ype fo oo af eo spectio: 


f, and thjs field was shortly 
to his ambition, which soon 


- had 


he and now as they 


in 1788 he headed the law stadents 
and pérliamenterians, against the 
innovations in the Magistracy, as 
schemed by the Minister Cardinal 
de Brienne. In consequence of 
this opposition, Count de Bissy 
was instructed to carry the Minis. 
ters plans into effect, and to take 
Moreau alive. He however ap. 
peared in public daily; but was 
so much on his guard, that de Bissy 
found it im ble te arrest him. 
In the same year M, Neckar, 
succeeded de Brienne; he was the 
favourite of the people, and there, 
fore a patron fit for the democratic 
principles of Moreau, who 
his cause against Britanny, and 
headed the troops of Nanis, to en. 
force a general convocation of the 
States. In the winter of were 
the Parliament and people of Bri. 
tanny, consented to the mm of 
ter of thee dolinaontioes Moreaa 
was chosen one of these; and in 
this situation he proved himself 


equally t in matters of diplo. 
matic aod military nature, When 
the registers were delivered for in- 
n, he in a short speech said, 
that his friends knew the honor 
of the persons with whom they 
were now dealing, and therefore 

every reliance on that honor; 
that they armed not in 


i 


but in a just cause ; thet 
red with 


liberty and wholesome 
ood hopes, they d retire 
y wou 
Soaseahily home to their occupati- 
moderation, he be- 


fistherto Moreau otied 0 op 
unity for evincing 

ill; bat oe can aa a 
fixed him in the determination of 
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renouncing the study of the law. 
In 1789 the National Guards were 
formed, and the command of a 
battalion was offered to Moreau. 
He now becomes a military charac- 
ter. It wasin the winter of this 
year he received his command ; in 
the May of 1790, his battalion was 
reviewed by General the Count de 
Bissy. commander expressed 
the ighest gratification at the ad. 
mirable regularity and excellent 
disciplioe of Moreau’s battalion ; 
and assured him, “ that few co. 
Jonels, with their old corps, could 
have delighted bim so much,”— 
When Moreau returned from the 
review, he was heard to say : “ the 
general has bestowed on me great 
honor; but if he lives, he shall see 
me commaniling, not only the. Na. 
tional Guards, but the army of the 
line.” ‘This prediction proved true, 
for in 1794, when de Bissy was 
guillotined, he had the command 
of part of Pichegru’s army, in 
Flanders. 

Although Moreau liked a repub- 
lican government, yet he was far 
from countenancing the anarchy of 
the constitution in 1793 ; therefore 
it was, that he, and the army ander 
his command, were the last to sanc. 
tion the confusion of the times.— 
However he might have admired 
the motive of revolution, he surely 
disapproved of its violence ; for he 
saw, that whilst the storm raged 
furiously, the sheltering places were 
swept away. His conduct in this 
point of view was courageous, 
nerous and uninterested ; for there- 


by he precluded all possible hopes 
oat pee gd but courage, zeal 
talents, will soon disarm envy, 
ignorance and fanaticism. Moreau 
was possessed of these virtues ; and* 
he levelled them agajust those vices. 
In 1793, Robespierre’s Committee 
promoted him to the rank of Ge. 
acral of Brigade. 
Oa the 14th Sept. in the same 
Jear, be attached the Prussiag 
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army, commanded by the Duke of 
Brunswick ; but notwithstanding 
the excellence of his plan of at. 
tack, he was completely defeated. 
Here the abilities of the general 
was called into action; though de. 
feated, he was oot dispersed ; tho’ 
obliged to retreat, he did it with 
the talents of a military genius.— 
A good retreat isa better charac. 
teristic of an excellent commander, 
than a successful battle ; for suc. 
cess does not always attend on the 
deserving. 

In the autumn of this year, he 
became acquainted with Pichegru ; 
and as this acquaintance sprung up 
in military soil, so it bore the fruit 
of military friendship. Now he 
began to appear as a sun rising en 
some new world ; now it was that 
he became a general ; hitherto he 
was but an eflficer. Pichegra, 
being appointed to the command 
of the army of the North in 1794, 
caused Moreau to be nominated to 
one of the divisions of that army. 
Here the sabject of our memoir be. 
came one of the first general’s of 
his wra; Menin, Ypres, Ostend 
and Nieuport, were among his suc. 
cesses, and added to the republic, 
The last of these places was garri. 
soned by Hanoverians; these, his 
generosity and true marshal nobi. 
lity spared, in defiance to a decree 
of proscription, which this year 
involving Englishmen and 

anoverians, in one common ruin 
with the proscribed French ; aud in 


ge- so opposing this decree, the gene. 


ral exposed his own life to the 
of ~ Conveution. — 
the 26th August Sluys capi. 
— 7 the army under his com. 
is isa the 
of his laurels ; and it will still be 
verdant whilst military genius re. 
mains to appreciate military worth, 
oy is so situated, that the island 
o was-e 
sition, of which he ‘made hy himeetd 
masier; thon, notwithstanding 
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hardships which before might have 
been thonght iusuppurtahie, he an. 
nexed Sluys to the French Re. 
public. 

Lu this year Pichegru’s indispo. 
sition compelled him to resign his 
command; but, at his recommenda. 
tion, Moreau was appointed his suc. 
cessor, Though Pichegra’s illness 
was short, some acquisitions were 
made ia his absence which opened 
the road to brilliant and decisive 
victories. When that commander 
returned to his army he compli- 
mented Moreau in high terms, and 
gave him the command of his right 
wing; and now these two generals 
become co-partners in fame. By 
their united efforts Hofland is 
conquered, and a peace concluded 
with Prussia. 

On the ratification of this peace, 
Pichegru was appointed to com. 
mand the armies on the Rhine and 
Moselle ; whilst Moreau was no- 
minated generalissimo of the North. 
ln 1796 Pichegru, disgusted with 
the impolitic condact of the Direc. 
tory, resigned his command ; and 
by his influence Moreau was ap. 
pointed his successor, whe accord. 
ingly opened the campaiga. Here 
this great man excited the amaze. 
ment of every rank ; for he reaped 
the meed of victory in wilds where 
destruction was almost inevitable. 
Wuraser was forced in his camp, 
beaten uader the cannon of Man. 
heim, and the passage of the Rhine 
efiected near Strasburg ; the Arch. 
duke Charles was d to re. 
treat, the armies on Rbioe, 
Moselle, Sambre, and Meuse were 
rendered effective, several German 
princes sued for peace, and Mo- 
reau’s orders were to the 
gates of Munich, On the Lith of 
August the Archduke, having re- 
solved to hazard another eugage- 
ment, attacked the whole French 
line; the battle seven- 
teen hours, when armies mu- 
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tually ceased, each believing itself 
beaten, In this engagement the 
French general's right wing was 
forced; but Dessaix overcame the 
Austrians in every point where he 
wasengaged. The Archduke hav. 
ing considered it pradent, even had 
he been successful, to retreat, re. 
solved now, imagining himself de. 
feated, to fall back to Donouwert. 
Moreau, when he saw his enemy 
retiring, assumed a victorious pos. 
tare, yet was not able to pursue. 
When affairs wear a threatening 
aspect, deeds bordering on mad. 
ness sometimes extricate us, though 
in our cooler moments we would 
hold sach rashness in extreme cul. 
pability. Now it was that the 
Archduke formed one of the boldest 
projects that ever entered into the 
head of man; one which astonished 
and at the same time drew forth 
the plaudits of his foe. This was 
the defeat of Jourdan; whilst he 
was completing which, he kept 
Moreau in check with a small force 
|Pour. Soon as 
heard of Jour. 
imoiediately march. 
ed to his relief; but sume advan. 
tages which were gained oyer him 
rendered his plan ‘abortive; and. 
though he now made some slight 
acquisitions, yet, by the reverse of 
fortune, all hiv victories were ren. 
dered useless; and notwithstand. 
ing that he drove the Austrians 
from Freysingen and its bridge, 
yet was he obliged to retreat, hav. 
ing granted a peace to the Elector 
Palatine. This retreat, so jusily 
celebrated, proved of more advan. 
iage to France than ail the victories 
of Beonaparte thet year in itsiy, 
though Dessaix’s rere guard was 
engaged to its disadvantage. As 
Moreau passed the bridges he cut 
them down, until he arrived at 
Ulm; there having establisbed bis 
head-quarters, he surprised the 

















the signal for attack was the signal 
for victory. The pursuing army 
would have been entirely destroyed 
were it not for the skill and gal- 
Jantry of the Duke DD’ Enughein, 
and Prince of Condé, with a few 
French emigrants. 

La Tour being now so circum. 
stanced that the republican general 
had nothing to fear from him, the 
attention of Moreau was turned 
to Nauendorf and Petrarsh; he 
marched to meet them ; he encoun. 
tered and overthrew them, Thee, 
with many other advantages, in. 
duced him to begin his march. He 
accordingly proceeded to Fribourg 
where he encamped; from this 
place the Archduke Charles was 
obliged to retreat after an ineffec. 
twal contest. Soon after this affair 


be abandoned Brisgau, and took 


up advantageous positions at Schli- 
engen; here now he determined to 
await the event of a battle with 
the Austrians. Though they were 
his superior in point of wamber, 
he attacked them on the 24th Oc. 
tober; the battle was obstinate, 
but terminated te his advantage : 
aod the next morning he was in 

ssion of all the posts which 
S occupied prior to his retreat. 
After some successes in 1797, he 
beat hisenemy from the banks of 
the Rhine, and pursued them for 
eight successive days. 

Moreau’ was an enemy to the 
Jacobin tenets; Pichegru’s senti. 
ments concorded with his. On 
the 4th of September, 1797, three 
Jacobin members of the Director 
effected a revolution, in whic 
Pichegru was, without a trial, con. 
demuned to banishment. As the 
French crossed the Rhine, they 
took a packet which belonged to 
the Austrian General Klingeo ; iu 
this vessel Moreau was surprised to 
tud a letter implicating him, from 
Pichegru, addressed to the Direc. 
tery, aud written iu such a maauer 
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that he must unatoidably come 
under the censure of the revola. 
tionists. Piqued at this violation 
of the sacred ties of friendship, he 
immediately wrote to the Direc. 
tory, and established all the charges 
against Pichegru. The wisest of 
mankind are sometimes the weak~ 
est; the strong the most feeble; 
this sufficiently proves the incapa. 
city of human nature, to that de. 
gree of perfection which bids de. 
fiance to censure. Had he once 
reflected that this correspondence 
was taken on board an enemy’s 
vessel, or had he once 8 
that it might have been forged to 
it political purposes, the life’s. 
blood should have flowed from his 
heart before his hand should have 
signed his name in prejudice to his 
patron; but nemo mortalium om. 
nibus horis — In this year 
every army but Moreau’s addresséd 
the Directory ; bis was silent, and 
by this silence, he lost the favor of 
the royalists, and did not gain the 
confidence of the blicans. — 
Men whose lives and characters 
are untainted with avarice, and 
ur Siassed by self-interest, are ge. 
nerally formidable in the cuuncils 
of incorporated bodies ; therefore 
it was that Moreau’s silence was 
more particularly construed to his 
disadvantage. ite loved a repab. 
lican government, but was never 
guilty of one single act of cruelty 
in the sabversion of royalty ;sucha 
man, tuerefore, necessarily became 
odious to a Directory, the members 
of which were of the opposite cha. 
racter: he was accordingly ar. 
rested, and forced to resign hit 
WW ilat bo was thes disgraced 
hilst he was thus he 
lived in retired privacy, and em. 
ployed himself in writing the his. 
tory of his own campaigns. Buo. 
aaparte was now the favourite uf 


the Directory, and the 4 
bins Duseun Sequested ty: tpedieas 
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that Body in his favor, It is ne- 
cessary to state, that in the 
year of his famous retreat, Moreau 
Seut a large army to the assistance 
of Buonaparte ie Italy; to this 
reinforcement that general owed 
many of his successes. Such now 
was his gratitude, that he chose 
rather to let Moreau, his friend aud 
benefactor,remain in disgrace, than 
to say one palliative word for him 
in the Directorial Cowncil. Tho’ 
our hero kauew not how to seek an 
injury, yet he knew how to resent 
one; and an opportunity soon of. 
fered of gratifying his. revenge for 
this ingratitude. In 1798 

parte was employed in the Egyp- 
tian expedition ; but, not returning 
80 soon as he expected he should 
Madame Buonaparte was reduced 


to such distress as forced. her to 


pawn her jewels, 1 ask those. who 
call themselves merciful, how would 
they have acted by the wife of an 
ungrateful man? Would the veu- 
geance of such be like Moreau’s ? 
He heard of her distress, and he 
relieved it. 

Moreau always held the good of 
his cuuntry dearer than his private 
interest, and every consideration 
must be sacrificed, to. that grand 
primum mobile. Notwithstanding 
the brightness of his glories, they 
ouiy served to lengthen the shade 
of malice, General Scherar, was 
a man entirely unfit to com. 


mand ; partially liked by the peo- 
ple; but by ieeawen deemed a 
plunderer and an ideot, Such was 
the man who led on the army against 
Austria in 1799, and Moreae was 
ordered to command uader him; a 
sutlicient evidence of the imbecility 
of the Directoriat Council. Sche- 
rar’s success aud character seem to 
have been drawn parejiel. At the 
battle of Verona, though Moreau’s 
wing took 1500 prisener’s and 8 


pieces of cannon, yet was his com- 
mander so completely beates, that 
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the hero’s advantages were not te. 
pable. Nor did his misfortunes 
stop here, (for his country’s adver. 
sity, was always Moreau's misery) 
having advised Scherar to evacuate 
Tuscany and Naples for a time ;— 
that General chose rather to draw 
supplies from the garrison of Pied. 
mont, and another attack 
on Verona, though the Austrians 
had received considerable rein. 
forcements. The event was such 
as but too often results frem teme- 
rity. On the 18th April, the Rus. 
siaus commanded by Suwerrow, 


joined the Austrians. Scherar now 
perceiving his own inadequacy, re. 
signed the commant to Mureau,— 
Had this General now received pro. 


per assistance, he doubtless would 
have achieved something brilliant, 
but he headed the army, not so 
much for the sake of gaining ac. 
quirements, as to render the acquie 
sition of the allies as useless as pos. 
sible. The defeat at Cassano ren. 
dered affairs in Italy very anfavour. 
able to the F ¢ but this mis. 
fortene’is to be attributed to the 
lethargy of the Directory, as Mo. 
reau hed but 35,000 men, in oppo. 
sition to the immense allied army. 
Suwarrow, the Russian Geoeral, 
was iu the first rank as a military 
chief; but he was unacquainted 
with the talents of Moreau, The 
French General was now retreat. 
ing, when he perceived some inja. 
dicious movements of Suwarrow, 
of which he immediately availed 
himself. Therefore be sent Gen. 
Vivtor to strengthen the army of 
Naples, aed formed plans for ef. 
fecting a janction as occasion might 
require. M*Donald was now com. 
manding ia Naples, who ax seon as 
he received orders, attacked the 
allies on the Trebbia; but he lost 
the battle, retreated, and was pur. 
sued by Suwarrow. . Meantime 
Moreau was not idle ; he attacked 
and beat the allies in anviher quate 
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ter, raised the siege of Tortona, 
aud forced them to retreat. Su- 
warrow was therefore obliged to 
give up the pursuit of M‘Donald, 
and marched to meet Morean; but 
he had retired within the Ligurian 
frontiers, and there bid him defi. 
snce. Notwithstanding this suc- 
cess of Moreau, italy was con- 
quered by the allies; but such was 
that Geuerai’s situation, that he 
kept them in awe, and prevented 
further operatiuns, though Suwar- 
row threatensd the borders of 
France. Sieyes projected a new 
revolution in the Directory, and 
therefore superseded Moreau, by 
General Joubert, much his inferior. 
On his arrival at the army which 
was now greatly reiuforced, he re. 
quested the ex.general to remain 
with him a few days; he not only 
consented, bet promised to take 
an inferior command incase of a 
battle. ‘The allies perceiving that 
the French meditated an attack, 
resolved to be the assailants them. 
selves; on which a battle ensued. 
Early in the engagement Joubert 
was killed; Moreau instantly as. 
semed the command, and at the 
end of the contest no advantage 
was gained on either side. 
Morvan’s services were always 
rewarded with the blackest ingra- 
titule. Me was disgusted at the 
schemes of the Directory, which 
teaded but to ensiave his country ; 
’ therefore it was that he juined with 
Ruonaparte to overthrow this form 
oi Government. lathe year 1800 
be again took the command; and 
resolved to end the war with the 
capture of Vienna. In this cam. 
paign the whole circle of Suabia 
became under the dominion of the 
French; aud the Cabinet of Vi. 
emma, kept in continual alarm, 
could aot venture on sending sup. 
plies to ltaly. ‘To this circumstance, 
aud to the auviliaries received from 
Geawal Moreau, Buousparie owes 
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the consequences .of the battle of 
Marengo. Svon as Moreau heard 
of this victory, he immediately 
marched to cut off the retreat of 
the allies; and it was now thatthe 
Austrian Cabinet sued for an ar 
mistice. : 

in this year, Moreau reposed in 
the bowers of hymen, and shaded 
its altar with the laurels of glory. 
He had been married but three 
weeks, when the armistice was 
broken; he was therefore obliged 
to repair to his head.quarters. In 
the commencement of this cams 
paign, the allies gained some ad. 
vantages of a partial nature, which 
inflamed them so, that the Arch. 
dukeJohn, immediately resolved on 
attacking the whole French army. 
This action took place on the 
3d Dec. and proved almost ruinous 
to the affairs of Austria; Morean 
defeated them in all quarters, took 
100 pieces of cannon, aad 18,000 
prisoners. The battle was fought 
at Hohenlinden ; the Austrians were 
obliged to sue for an armistice, 
which led to a general peace. 

Spies had been dispersed through 
the camp of Moreau, who had 
some private conference with the 
Archduke John, and one with the 
Emperor ; in which he agreed that 
‘Tuscany should still continue in the 
possession of the Austrian Arch. 
dake. He sent letters to this effect 
to Buonaparte and Talleyrand. The 
former from being Moreau’s friend, 
was now from ambitious views be. 
come his enemy; the latter for. 
merly courted his friendship, bat 
now coiacided in the interest of the 
Consal. A telegraphic dispatch 
was therefore immediately sent to 
Joseph Buovaparte, desiring him 
to sign the preliminaries of peace 
without delay ; by which Austria 
renopuced Tuscany. Thus was the 
war coucluced ; and with it, the 
military career of Moreau... 


He now retired on an estate which 
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he purchased, where he lived in pri- 
vacy. was soon obliged to 
bid adica to this retired comfort. 
He has been heard to say that he 
would prefer a democratic. to a 
monarchial government; but, if an 
aristocracy should prevail, he would 
rather have a Bourbon than a Buo- 
naparte, When the growing great. 
ness of the present French ruler 
became conspicuovs, a conspiracy 
was discovered which threatened 
demolition to the rising fabric — 
This conspiracy was headed by 
Pichegru, who was, in consequence 
tried, condemned, and’ stravgled. 
Moreau was proved to be a parti- 
san ; and therefore he was obliged 
to undergo a trial; at the end of 
which nothing could be proved 
against him which amounted to 
more than indiscretion ; and, for 
this offence, he was sentenced to 
two years imprisonment, How. 


ever severe this sentence, which 
was certainly more than propor. 


tioned to the crime; and however 
virulent the opposing pewer might 
have been him ; certain it 
is that a commutation of puvish. 
meat was procured in favour of 
voluntary banishment to America, 
by which he was bound never to 
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return to France without permis. 
sion. After his arrival on the Cow 
lumbian shore, he walked ia the. 
more sequestered paths eof life; 
until he was led by an evil star to 
plead the cause of Europe, and to 
sacrifice his existence to liberty be. 
fore the walls of Dresden. Siuce 
the 2d of September, 1813, 


“ Now atra caput triati circum. 
valet umbra.” 


As to the character of Moreau, 
tet the reader ask himself, can he 
form an idea of spirit independent, 
talents aspiring, honour nnsub. 
dued, and patriotism invincible; 
if he can, he may conceive what 
Moreau was. In battle, courageous 
and active--after it, humane and 
moderate ; beloved by his officers, 
and the idol of his soldiers, Alt 
that cap be said against him is, 
that he ** was ungrateful toward 
“ his friend Pichegro, whom he 
‘© could not but esteem; but it 
may be said, without fear of 
** contradiction, or charge of par. 
“ ¢iality, that, with the single ex. 
** ception of Pichegru, Moreaa 
‘* was the first, the ablest. and 
** the purest, of all the French 
** republican yenerals,”’ 


——Veicseleseser—_— 
SKETCH OF ANCIENT KILMAINHAM, 
Including an account of the Knights Templars, &c. seitled there. 


Among the beautiful environs of 
the city of Dablin, mariy places are 
of deep interest to the antiquarian ; 
these spots’ that are most so, are 
marked by some religious or mili- 
tary relique; at Howth we explore 
the ruins of an antique nunnery, 
wuilst the towers, where baronial 
pride » are crumLling into 
decay; these places of ancient 

w no monument 
stands, are either wholly unknown, 
or serve to aggrandise the know. 
ledge of a few. Among these is an 
eutiet, where once the wore placid 


virtues flourished, we allude to 
Kilmainham. $n the year 1174, 
Richard, Earl of Strongbow, esta- 
blished a os in this place for 
Knights Templars, these Knigh?s 
belonged to the order of St. John 
of Jerusalem, in which year, or 
thereabouts, the order of Knights 
Templars and Hospitatlers were 
confirmed. Hngh Tyrrel bein 

eufeoffed by Henry the Id; 
in alarge tract of land South of the 
liffey, bestowed part thereof, 
known by the names of Chapels 
izod and Kilmehanock, free frum 
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every secular daty on the prior of 
this establishment, with all liberty, 
aud free custom in wood and in 
, in meadow and pas. 
and paths, in water 
and mills, in s and fisheries, 
&c. &c. &c. In 1235 a litigation, 
respecting some ecclesiastical pa- 
tronages, between the Bishop of 
Meath and this priory, was deter. 
mined in favor of the Knights Ter- 
plars, by which certain emoluments 
were appropriated to the establish- 
ment. As we speak of emoluments 
it may not be anpleasant to the 
reader, nor irrelevant to our sub. 
ject, to give some sketch of what 
property was in these times; iu 
1259, James Bernard being accused 
of felony, took santuary in this 
house, but received a pardon on 
paying a fine to a certaiv lord; 
on taking an inventory of his pro. 
perty, he was found to be 
of eifects to the value of two shil-. 
lings sterling, aud yearly landed 
estate of eighteen shillin Even 
in ages subsequent to this, thirty 
acres of arable land at Golden. 
bridge, produced one pound ten 
shilliugs ; twenty-two acres in an- 
other quarter, produced one pound 
two shillings; and an house in Tho. 
mas.street, two shillings. In the 
year 1284, on the morrow of All 
Souls, Nicholas Vaatle formal! 
made a grant of his lands of Kil. 
lergy, to this house, which deed 
was dated from Clontarf, Records 
now mention @ long list of succes. 
sive priors, whose chief acts were 
the recovery of Icads, rightfully 
theirs, or receipts of gratuitous do. 
nations of estates. As a specimen 
of these transactions we exhibit the 
phonies 3--10 the year 1302, when 
itiam de Rosse was prior, the 
master of the order c ined 
against Wodelocke, sheriff of the 
‘gounty of Dublin, fur having seized 
ef his property sixteen cows and 
two bundred aad seyeuly-nine hog. 


open coun 
ture, in roa 
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grils ; each of the cows which were 
worth half a marc, he sold for four 
shillings, and each of the hoggrils, 
though worth one shilling and six. 
nee, he sold for eight-pence.—~ 
defendant in his answer said, 
he was enjoined by the Court of 
Exchequer to levy twenty marcs 
on the master, in which sum he was 
fined for not appearing with such 
forces and men at arms as he was 
assessed at the King’s Council ; 
the preceptor of Clontarf proved, 
that the said masters, by charters of 
the kings of England, were always 
free from that burden. The 
was accordingly cast in damages 
to the amount of £6 19s. 6d. 
Another circumstance, of a nature 
curious to moderns, was the follow. 
ing :—In Ann. Dom. 1204, Richard 
de Kirby, prior, granted by deed, 
dated next Saturday after St. Pa. 
trick’s feast, for certain causes 
concerning the good of the hospi- 
tal, to John Warre ten mares an. 
nually, until he should be provided 
with an ecclesiastical preferment, 
to the _ value of eighteen 
mares ; Warre afterwards sued the 
prior for some arrears, and suc. 
ceeded, though the defendant al. 
leged that the deed was sealed with 
a private seal. Of all the religious 
orders none ever were more bene. 


y ficial to society than the Kuights 


Templars ; their estates were hows 
ever immeuse, as shal! be told here. 
after, aud therefore they were liable 
to every imputation which the 
avarice of enemies could 
In the year 1307, Waiter Ewias, 
otherwise De Aqua, succeeded to 
the government of the house ; whilst 
he was prior, Edward the Li. trans. 
mitted to John Wogan, then Justi. 
ciary of Ireland, an order passed” 
on the Wednesday after the Epi. 
hany, for the suppression of the 
nights Templars in England, with 
directions for the exact execution 
of the same iu Ireland, This maa. 
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date came from too high an autho. 
rity to be disobeyed ; accordingly 
the Knights were every where ar- 
rested, and in two years afterwards 
a writ was i for their safer 
castody ix. the Castle of Dublin ; 
many of the Templars who had 
escaped the rigour of the former 
decree were now seized, and treated 
according to the King’s pleasure. 
Their o ion was now so inte. 
lerable, that it became necessary 
te present a petition to the King 
on their behalf, and Henry de Tanet 
was the rian in whose name the pe. 
tition was sent; the King, though 
resolved on the destruction of this 
body, had not yet decreed it; he 
therefore allotted some manors for 
their support, If the Knights Tem. 
plars did sot now see themselves 
wallowing in their former affluence 
and luxury, | found themselves 
mach recovered from their misery 
and despair, ‘This was the utmost 
of their ambition, and they were 
now satisfied; but the great and 
powerful were too mach their eue- 
mies to allow them 20 enjoy tran. 
quillity. _In the year 1312, on the 
morrow of St. Lucia, the a 
appeared variously spotted, 
simplicity of the times construed 
this arance into anawful omen; 
but though this natural phenome. 
Pe neither influenced, nor x in. 
uenced by any sublunary FS, 
yet it did. bap ow the day in 
which their fail was to be com. 
pleated, As we have now arrived 
at the subversion of one of the most 
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spirit of romanee, and. nothing 
could be more congenial to religi. 
ous enthusiasm, than the igstitution 
of the order of Knights Templars; 
the piety of their professors ren. 
dered them beloved in the Christiau 
world, insomuch so, that io the 
course of a centary they had be. 
come possessed of 9000 manors in 
Christendom; and when the de. 
straction of their order wag re- 
solved on, they held 16,000 lord. 
ships. Philip, King Frauce 
who was naturally avaricious @ 

jealous of his. prerogative, long 
looked on the rising greatness 
of this order with malignancy 
and envy. ..Whea such an ex, 
alted personage proved their foe, 
accusations were easily found 
against them, which did not fail to 
lessen them ia the public estimatioa 
and finally to render them odious, 
They were accused of sorcery, ido. 
latry, &c. &c. and these charges 
were accumulated te sach a pile, 
as completely turned the course 

popular esteem, To crash them 
totally Philip only wanted a pretext 
te 2c¢ as a stimulus to his passion; 
this he soon procured, passed the 
accusations through his courts, and 
condemned the order, seized on 
their estates, appropriated their 
houses to other uses, and imprison. 
ed themselves. When Edward IL 
of England, perceived the immense 
acquisitions which accrued to the 
crown of France from this perse. 
eution, he resolved on followi 

the example, and therefore Loan 
his prociamations for the seizare 
of all the T rs throughout bis 
dominions, ‘This way accordingly 
done, the Knights in ireland were 
tried in Dublin before friar Ri 
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every secular daty on the prior of 
this establishment, with all liberty, 
aud free custom in wood and in 
open country, in meadow and pas. 
ture, in roads and paths, in water 
and mills, in s and fisheries, 
&c. &e. &c. In 1235 a litigation, 
respecting some ecclesiastical pa- 
tronages, between the Bishop of 
Meath and this priory, was deter. 
mined in favor of the Knights Tem- 
plars, by which certain emoluments 
were appropriated to the establish. 
ment, As we speak of emoluments 
it may not be anpleasant to the 
reader, nor irrelevant to our sub. 
ject, to give some sketch of what 
property was in these times; ia 
1259, James Bernard being accused 
of felony, took santuary in this 
house, but received a pardon on 
paying a fine to a certain lord; 
on taking an inventory of his pro- 
perty, he was found to be possessed 
of eilects to the value of two shil-. 
lings sterling, and yearly landed 
Even 
thirty 


estate of eighteen shillin 
in ages subsequent to this, 
acres of arable land at Golden. 
bridge, produced one pound ten 
shilliugs; twenty-two acres in an- 


other quarter, produced one pound 
two shillings; and an house in Tho. 
mas-street, two shillings. In the 
year 1284, on the morrow of All 
Souls, Nicholas Taatle formal! 
made a grant of his lands of Kil. 
lergy, to this house, which deed 
was dated from Clontarf. Records 
now mention a jong list of succes. 
sive priors, whose chief acts were 
the recovery of lands, rightfully 
theirs, or receipts of gratuitous do. 
nations of estates. As a specimen 
e” »><e trausactions we exhibit the 

le +. of Seeder the year 1302, when 

iam de Rosse was privr, the 
master of the order ned 
egainst Wodelocke, sheriff of the 
‘gounty of Dublin, fur having seized 
ef his property sixteen cows and 
two bundred aud svyeuty-nine bog. 
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worth half a marc, he sold for four 
shillings, and each of the hoggrils, 
though worth one shilling and six. 
nce, he sold for eight-pence.—~ 
he defendant in his answer said, 
he was enjoined by the Court of 
Exchequer to levy twenty marcs 
on the master, in which sum he was 
fined for not appearing with such 
forces and men at arms as he was 
assessed at the King’s Council ; 
the preceptor of Clontarf 
that the said masters, by charters 
the kings of England, were always 
free from that burden. The 
was accordingly cast in damages 
to the amount of £6 10s. 6d. 
Another circumstance, of a nature 
curious to moderas, was the follow. 
ing:—In Aan. Dom. ee 
de Kirby, prior, granted by deed, 
dated ms Saturday after Be Pa. 
trick’s feast, for certain causes 
concerning the good of the huspi-. 
tal, to John Warre ten mares an. 
nually, until he should be previded 
with an ecclesiastical preferment, 
to the rey value of eighteen 
mares ; Warre afterwards sued the 
prior fur some arrears, and suc. 
ceeded, though the defendant al. 
leged that the deed was sealed with 
a private seal. Of all the religious 
orders none ever were more bene. 


y ficial to society than the Kuights 


Templars ; their estates were hows 

ever immeuse, as shall be told here. 

after, and therefore they were liabie 
to every imputation which the 

avarice of enemies could 

in the year 1307, Walter Ewias, 

otherwise De Aqua, succeeded to 

the government of the house ; whilst 

he was prior, Edward the If. trans. 

mitted to John Wogan, then Justi. 

ciary of Ireland, an order passed” 
on the Wednesday after the Epi. 

phany, for the of the 

nights Templars in England, with 
directions for the exact execution 
of the same iu Ireland, This maa. 
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date _— —_ La an autho. 
to isobeyed ; according] 

the Knights date! piney nactectya | 
rested, and ju two years afterwards 
a writ was i for their safer 
castody in the Castle of Dubliu ; 
many of the Templars who had 
escaped the rigour of the former 
decree were now seized, and treated 
according to the King’s pleasure. 

Their icn was now 3o into. 
lerable, that it became necessary 
to present a petition to the King 
on their behalf, and Henry de Tanet 
ps dialbeyrebi tafe enya 
tition was sent; ¢ thoug 
resolved on the Paso J of this 
body, had not yet decreed it; he 
therefore allotted some jr ee for 
their + If the hes Tem. 
plars did not now Lag mete 
wallowing in their former affluence 
and luxury, they found themselves 
mech recovered from their misery 
aud despair. ‘This was the atmost 
of their ambition, and they were 
now satisfied; but the great and 
powerfal were too much their ene- 
mies to allow them to enjoy tran. 
quillity. In the year 1312, on the 
morrow of Si. Lacia, the moon 
appeared variously spotted, the 
simplicity of the times construed 
this appearance into anawful omen; 
but though this natural phenome. 
non neither influenced, nor was in- 
fluenced by any sublunary affairs, 
yet it did happen on the day in 
which their fall was to be com. 
pleated, As we have now arrived 
at the subversion of one of the most 
innocent, most harmiess, yet most 
beneficial to society of all religious 
orders, it is imperative on us in 
justice to antiquity and their me. 
mory, to relate the circumstances 
of t fall, which will he a 
ficient proof, that among the imper- 
fections of * «man 
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spirit of romanee, and . nothing 
do religi- 


could be more 

ous enthasiasm, than the institution 
of the order of Koights Templars; 
the piety of their professors ren. 
dered them beloved inthe Christian 
World, insomuch so, that in the 
cous? of a centary they had be. 
come possessed of ‘9000 manors in 
Christendom; and when the de. 
—— of their order was x 
solved on, t held 1 lo 
ships. Philip? King of Fraace 
who was naturally avaricious and 
jealous of his. prerogative, long 
looked on the rising greatness 
of this order with malignancy 
and envy. When such an ek 
alted perso r 
accusations were easily fou 
against them, which did not fail to 
lessen them in the estimation 
and finally to r them odions, 
They were accused of age ra 
latry, &c. &c. and these charges 
were accumulated to sach a piles 
as completely turned the course 
popular esteem, To crash them 
iotally Philip only wanted a pretext 
te act as a stimulus to his passion; 
this he soou procured, passed the 
accusations through his courts, and 
condemned the order, seized on 
their estates, appropriated their 
houses to other uses, and imprison. 
ed themselves. When Edward IL. 
of England, perceived the immense 
acquisitions which accrued to the 
crown of France from this perse~ 
cution, he resolved om followi 
the example, and therefore 

his prociamatious for the seizure 
of all the T rs throughout his 
dominions. ‘This wag accordingly 
done, the Knights iu ireland w 
tried in Dublin before friar Richare 
+) 


were 
were 
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ons were bestowed on 
of St. John of Jeru- 
. graot was madé by 
the Papal authority, and at once 
against by the King. 
Knights were sent to the mo- 
nasteries to do penance for alleged 
offences, of which they were not 
guilty, with the allowance of four 
pence per day, two shillings per 
day to their grand master, bat their 
servants were kept as they were 
prior to the dissolution of the body. 
Kilmainham, now being the pro. 
perty of the Knights of St. ohn, be. 
came an house of any: where 
guests were entertained, and tra. 
vellers refreshed ; but the sick poor 
were no longer on the establish. 
ment, In 1821, Roger Utlaugh, 
(being then re) gtanted to mas- 
ter Walter de Tiverton a pension 
of £2 to do the busivess of the 
priory in any part of the kingdom. 
Ao accusation of heresy was pro. 
daced against this ler in — 
t 


1928 ; he was accordingly trie 
before the Bishop of Ossory, and 


Others, end was not only honour. 
ably acquitted, but reinstated in 
all his possessions. Among the 
—_ made by this prior was the 

HNowing:—to Hammond de Lee, 
the office of park-keeper of Kil. 
mainham, with a white loaf daily, 
a flaggon of the best ale, and one 
of the second kind, a dish of meat 
from the kitched, and half a marc 
for shoes. But by far the most cu. 
rious of all his grants, was that to 
reaster Walter IMip for life, vic. an 
etitertainment for himself, or cor- 
rode, two armigers, a chamberlain, 
five boys and five horses, or if he 
did not wish to eat private, he was 
to sit on the right hand of the prior 
at his own table, to the end, that 


(Oct 
&c.* A lapse of time now occure 
red, and until the year 1543, no 
interesting event , but in 
that year Robert de Farthing and 
William de Chichester, having 
summoned a jury at Kilmainham, 
assumed to themselves jurisdiction, 
and condemned Gilbert de Gregory, 
for the death of a certain unknown 
Englishman. He being a clerk, was 
not amenable to the sentence ; bat 
the seneschal, for this stretch of 
authority, was fined half a marc, 
but was afterwards _ 
In 1465, James Keating gas made 
prior; he had been not well indac- 
ed when he was cited to appear in. 
the King’s Bench, to answer for 
having assaulted, with a drawn 
sword, Sir Robert Dowdal, near 
Cloats f, on the feast of Pentecost. 
This was evaded, as it was not 
specified whether he was to attend 
in an English or Irish Court, Few 
individuals ever evinced a more 
untractable spirit than Keating ; in 
the year 1474, whilst he was con. 
stable of the castle of Dublin, he 
fortified it against Henry Lord 
Grey, who then was ty lieu. 
tenant of Ireland ; many 
daprotatigns at this time commit. 

on the castle, the bridge was 
broken down. The interference of 
Parliament then became neces- 
sary, and it was enacted that he 
should repair the bridge according 
to a certain plan, before the ensu. 
ing Christmas, on pena!ty of losing 
his priory, protection e- 
ing granted him, the affair was 
rma In the ae 
0 e was stripped - 
nities, in tp von of bis belts 


convicted of sell of the 
estates of the éy oa 


leases of other parts, 

the jewels belonging to the ho 

tal, The nomination of a succes-. 
sor, therefore, became necessary ; 


ee 


* See Archdalt's Mon, Hib, 
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nd Marmaduke Lomley, ' 
ss ob y,agentic. In 1494 


on Sir pity en gg 


Thos fe es Seen » shor 
detail o port a 
| Among the. 
Saopk fran rs 
Va 
A have Mausiibed a ete. 
According to old accounts, the 
ory of Kilmainbam ect mae 
ar . 
“ fod archttedta Farthe lsat 


priory was dissolved, im the reign 


of Queen Elizabeth, when the 
- mostly became the properties of 
private individuals. 


CURSORY REMARKS, 


THE FRENCH ORDER OF BATTLE, 
PARTICULARLY IN THE CAMPAIGNS OF BUONAPARTE: 


{From the Edinburgh Annual Register.) . 
THE eauparalleled success of the whole armies, 





2 


heroes. Were these victories, and 
the melancholy events which have 
followed them, matter of remote 
histo this romantic delusion 
would be of as little cousequence 
‘as if its laminous yet delusive halo 
invested the brows of Cesar or of 
Alexander; but our safety asa na- 
tion is unfortunate! deeply im- 
plicated in the iy gment which 
we may form of the French armies, 
the genius of their leader, and the 
causes Of their success. One part 
of the spell flutig around them has 
been fortunately dissipated by reé- 
peated praciical experiment. No 
one for a moment ts now tempted 
to doubt, that, man ¢o mai, and 
regiment to regiinent, the French 
suldiers are, a a moral om 
sical nt view, so de. 
Piety tuferior to the British, that 
the ancient romantic proportion of 
two to one has in some instances 
scarcely put them upon an equality. 
Stitt, HAs by dathe? part of the 
charm hovers around us. ‘The ge- 
neral is invested with a double por. 
tion of that merit which he for. 
merly divided with his armies, and 
we now hear of nothing but the 
commanding genius of Buonaparte, 
which, supplying all deficiencies, 
making up for all disasters, con. 
quering al] obstacles, gathers vic. 
torious laurels on the very fields 
from which every other general, 
avcient aud modern, must have re. 
tired with defeat and dishonour. 
With this is combined a fearful and 
inaccurate apprebension, or rather 
a superstitious terror, of some new 
discovered and irresistible system 
of tactics, devised and acted u 
by this irresistible leader. Such 
opinions, were they generally en- 
tertained, would form a bad omen 
for anation forced iato colli 
for all that they hold dear, with 
the ® reon of whose irresisti. 
Ne a narms such an ineffable 
idea is held forth. We are not 
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however very apprehensive of this 
dispiriting becoming ral 
among those whose opinion in such 
subjects is of most consequence,— 
among the victers of Alexandria, 
Maida, Vimiera, Talavera, Bu- 
saco and Barrosa, The doctrine 
of French invincibility requires no 
confutation among t who ree 
treated with Moore, or are now 
advancing with Wellington; nor 
is it to them that, like the ancient 
pedant in presence of Alexander, 
we presume to read our lecture on 
the art of war, But we hum 
dedicate our few and 
servations on the French tactics in 
the field of batfle, to every des. 
ponding statesman out of | 
who seeks the character of 
by the presaging notes of a screech. 
ow], and to all those worthy com. 
seveunes ays *" bar, 

roughout the united. kin 
whose digestion is rable y sapeg 
flecting upon the military skill of 
Buonaparte, When we shall have 
stripped that skill of all exaggera. 
tion, enough will remain for rea. 
sonable apprehension, enough to 
recommend caation, and to disceu- 
rage presumption on the part of his 
opponents; but, if our researches 
have been correct, his system will 
be found a simple one, neither im. 
plying any transcendant genius in 
the discoverer, nor necessarily con- 
fering upon the general engloy! 
it, that decided superiority whic 
has been falsely apprehended. 

It is scarcely necessary to say, 
that our observations only respect 
the French principle of distributing 


pon their forces upon the day of battle. 


Other advantages, of a great and 
important natare, arise from the 
combination of the various 


sion, of their invading armies, ra ao 


ing their liaison, or 
ence, by means of the 
or staff-establishments 
every division, whose 


elat.mayors, 
attached to 
Communice. 
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tion with each other, and with the 
headquarters of the » is 
preserved at all risks, with a 
consummate degree of accuracy 
aud address. Thus orders are.cir- 
culated, and combizrd movements 
achieved in consequence of these 
orders, with the same ease and fa. 
cility through various corps.d’.ar- 
mée, occupying positions er mor 

upon lines of march an buad 

leagues asunder, as in other ser- 
vices through a single brigade. It 
is unnecessary to nutice the unity, 
fi and consistency which 
this regularity and facility of in- 
telligence communicates to the 
whole plan of invasion, Another 
cause of success, which may be 
shortly noticed, is their atieution 
to the commissariat and its depen- 
dencies; very French general is 
qualified to provide for the sub. 
sistence of his army ; every French 
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weapons were neither frequent nor 
formidable, the natural arrange. 
ment of armies was into masses, 
which might best the shock 
of closing with or swords, 
Such was the Macedonian phalanx ; 
aud such, though more pliant and 
extended, and capable of subdivi. 
sion, was the close array of the 
legions. Against those nations 
among whomarchery was cultivated 
to a degree which enabled them to 
maintain a distant but constant and 
effectual discha 


superiority over the 
the French and. 


soldier is accustomed to lighten ji 


the general’s labour, by looking 


out for himself and his messmates; The 


and it must be owned, that if the 
united efforts of the general and 
soldier prove unsuccessful, the 
latter can sustain hunger and pri- 
vation with great patience 

firmness. None of these consider- 
ations are embraced in our present 
inguiry; neither do we mean to 
inv te the still more powerful 
causes of success, which the French 


well name les grants 
which embrace bribe , 


litical int forth, 
Oo aarp is Limited to 


the consideration of rte 
and his troops arrived on the field 
of battle, and preparing for con- 
tit Te estes the extent of 
is us, necessary to see 
what dacoreries be has made in 
s profession, what improvements | 

these of his predecessors. 


This aires a glance 


from the mass to the line, ~ 
it was obvious, that, without 


defensive usually took up some po 
sition, which they weither did aor 


could attempt. to alter, de a 
general . chasing 
zard of utter ruin, This ancient 


for the 
be wu 


ancient times, whea wissile stractedly aad 
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was without principle 

tion, which are necessarily implied 

jo a modern military movement, 

They advanced, if victorious, or 

setized, if discomfited; but they 
: such maneeurres 


maneeuvred 

coufesion or interference. By this 

simple — of subdivision, to 

which his troops and his officers 

were heedfally and regul j 

ed, the King of 

of makiag his dispositions before 
and then trusting the 
rtane and the valour of 


nay, even in 

the battle itself, and to gain such 

positions as must ensere defeat 

A. » who fownd them. 
ves probably en the 

me Ope at the p> nme 


[Oct. 


tended, 
hee employed 

derick conquest w 
against the most formidable ar. 
mies ; which, however brave, nu. 
merous, and skilful, did not —¥ 
sess the principle of activity thas 
maintained by the Prussians. Tn: 
a word, the method of subdividing 
extensive lines with a view to faci. 
litate their movements, the princi. 
ples and-machinery by which these 
subdivisions, and consequently the 
whole order of can be ac. 


curately moved and reunited upon 
y wat, 
were 


new ground, either in the 


ferred to France by the of 
Guibert ; and although “nodiied, 
as we shall presently see, to the 


art of war, Rep a poy he 
fant Be ist ' 
tse "ead ed “ 
t 
vnecises Listes tad She’ 


ing once divided the line 
of battle into moveable 
it became as easy to'redace it into 
acolumn of those brigades, ' 
is to form a regiment into a column 
of companies or half npan 
About the year 1793, the Austrians 
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might have been abie te «ngage 
Frederick . upon somewhat re. 
sembling his usual application of 
the principle which he. had in. 
vented; but they Were enfortu. 
nately unprepared for the tactics 
of a new enemy, who applied the 
same principle in a manner suited 
to the nature and resources of their 
Own armies. 

ay Socal disciplined, 
troops were exce y i 
and whose numerical force was 
usually much inferior to thet of his 
antagonist, applied his 
of maneuvrre in the oblique order, 
inclining his tine so as to turn his 
antagonist’s faok. Thus his order 
though moving obliquely, retained 
the ancient principle 
and continued to be a line, though 
not drawn parallel to that of his 
enemy. It suited bis purpose well, 
but it did not apply equaily to that 
-of the armies of France. These 
wanted (at-least atthe commence. 
ment of the revolutionary war,) 
the skill and d..cipline which the 
eee ps petio danas and 
t nume superiori 
which the Prussian monarch me 
ed. It was, Lae aaa mgd ob. 
ject so to emplo t armies, 
that they might deatee the utmost 
advantage from that superiority, 
and encounter the least possibile 
risque from their deficiency in 


ractice and poe ares It was 
elain that the subdivisions of Fre- 
ht 


rag gg pony 3 apn 

ne, but . 
, p Any 
do not 


placed behind each 

serve; by which we 

the usual reserve used ia all d 
ciplined armies, which 
troops in action, aad is in fact 
very nearly as soon as 
they,—but a s tiun and 
cession of several 

or corps @’ armée,, at a 
considerable distance in the rear 
of each other, and nove of which 
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is brought inte action until raat 
Ee 
t contest, 
by icing so, adioiahtnnetiongie 
the enemy. An army so placed: 
may be termed an open column of 
divisions, each of which in tora 
either makes of sustains attack, 
In either case, their advantage over 
the extended order, so pertinaci.: 


hose ously adhered to by the Austrian 


tacticiens, is demonstrable. 
In the case of attack, the nu. 
merical se and 


nh 4 break it. Now, an 
order battle, . of a 
namber of lines short in extension 
in p joa ‘to the depth with 
which they are formed behind each . 
other, is, Se the age and 
abstract view, an 0 uma, 
moving on the giiesigie, and 
sessing all the advantage and 
eoline Meiacis oe ~~ 
leading div suppo 
by those behind it, and 
Sort en foible, probably 
extended line of the — 
true, that the manceurre is a 
zardous one, for the division which 
so penetrates an enemy’s line is 
immediately exposed to a murder. 
ous ¢ re from the divided por- 
tions betwixt which it has passed, 
and whom the slightest alteration 
cr inclination will place on both 
its danks ; and such a body, if un. 
supported, is almost certainly 
stroyed.* 
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It is here that their system of 
reserve enables the French to avail 
themselves of the numerical supe- 


ity of their whole army. If 
that f-<t division is defeated, those 
whe escap: throw themselves into 
the rear o/ the reserve, for facili- 
taisa< which the French regiments 
are oftenexercised in the manaeurre 
of rallying upon a new position 
after total dispersion ; the second 
reserve advances to sapport or to 
revenge it, and advances perhaps 
at the moment when the enemy, 
having made a flank movement upon 
the first line, are themselves ex. 
to be flanked by the second. 

f the enemy, by reinforcements 
or obstinate valour, defeats the 
second reserve, a third advances 
te the charge, with all the advan. 
tage of fresh and unbroken 
strength, against a foe who has al. 
ready undergone the loss, fatigue, 
aud confasion of having sustained 
two desperate attacks. If the at. 
teck of the third reserve also is 
sastained, that of the fourth be- 
comes irresistible, unless the system 
which exposes an extended line to 
the attacks of a coucentrated suc. 
cession of attacks, is in the mean 
time abandoned, and a similar con. 
ceutration of force affords retief to 
the party attacked, and counteracts 
the movements of the French. But 
if, on the other hand, the centre 
of the army thus attacked be at 
length broken, while its wings, 
either by distance or by being 
themselves occupied, are prevented 
from closing to its relief, total de. 





fumas at Busacce suffered the most dread- 
ful carnage. Ami this mode of resi-ting 
the French attnck im column is said to 
have been particularly recommended by 
the late General Moore, The Frencti, 
however, usually possess such superiority 
of numbers as renders them prodigal of 
the lives of their soldiers, for the certai 
or even the chauce, of carrying an J 
tant polo. ‘ 3 


, 
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feat may be considered as waavoid. 
able. [ts ranks are broken, its 
flanks exposed, and flight alone 
can save any part of it. It is for 
this advantage that the French are 
willing to make any sacrifice of 
lives; for they well know what, if 
it be once attained, valour and dis. 
cipline are alike anavailing, and 
the best troops are exposed to be 
destroyed by those of a very infe. 
rior description, if the officers of 
the latter know but how to avail 
themselves of the position they 
have gained, 

Hitherto we have sapposed the 
simple case of the French divi. 
sions attacking ia succession a sta. 
tionary line ; but the advantage of 
their disposition is the same, if the 
enemy has either originally begow 
the attack or has become the as. 
sailant, and advanced in pursuit 
after sustaining and repelling the 
first charge of the French. In“ 
either case the attacking evemy 
has the disadv e of encounter. 
ing a succession of detached corps 
@ armée, each of which he finds 
drawn up in its own position, pre. 
pared with every advantage of 
freshness and good order to renew 
a combat, which his t have 
sustained for the whole day, That 
we may not be accused of vague 
and theoretical reasoning, we will 
detail the incidents of the battle of 
Marengo, in which the Austrians 
were assailants, and where the 
French sustained the attack upos 
the principle, and solely by means 
of their numerous powerful 
reserves. 

Upon the 13th June, 1800, the 
Austrian General, Melas, having 
united his forces with those of Ge. 
neral Otto, then in retreat before 
Baonaparte, judged himself able | 
to commence offensive 


oty, He crossed the Bormide at day. 


break to attack the French army - 
sader which, as the 
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following detail. shew, was. dis. 
posed in different divisions im the 
year of each other, yet each suf. 
ficient for a certain. time, to sustain 
the attack, and waste the forces of 
the assailants. Generals Gardanne 
and Victor, with two divisions of 
the vangeard, defended the village 
of, Marengo from seven in the 
morning till about vine, . Perceiv, 
ing that-the place must be carried 
day the Austrians, who advanced in 
columns, Gardanne » defiled the 
greater part of his. teoops by an 
Oblique movement, so as to flank 
them en their advance; but this 
manceuvre, as well as a charge of 
French cavaley on the advancing 
eolumn, was in vain, and. the po. 
sition was stormed bythe Aus. 
trians, A reserve under the com. 
mand of rté now suc. 
coured thé defeated vanguard ; and 
this second division of the French 
army, wnited with the remains of 
the divisions of Gardatue and 
Victor, again awaited the attack 
Ligth tsnopecl the Prumpioe Cooee 
lig 

were driven ia upon his line; his 
line was charged by the Austrian 
cavalry; and the stand made by 
Lasnes, whose divi supported 
that charge, was rendered ineffec. 


tual by the disorder of the centre, 
which gave way, and exposed 
Lasnes’s flank. The French line 


then yielded ground in every di- 
rection, Buonaparte, not yet an 
emperor, endeavoured to execute 
some movements to flank the ad- 
vancing Austriars, and offered to 
head the 72d which he 
coumree to the ee ; Pp his 
officers remoustrated of the expo- 
sure fam chari capitis, and it would 

the troops were unable or 
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appearance of a route, whole 
'rench or eee: ee 
visions W successively 
engaged, were now driven befare 
the Austrians in the greatest dis. 
order as far a3 San Juliano, a vil, 
lage considerably, in the rear of 
that of Marengo, where the cou 
fliet had commenced, Thus far, 
therefore, the Austrians, after a 
heavy loss and a toilsome struggle, 
had been victorious over every di. 
vision opposed to them, however 
supported or.reinforced. But 
the secret of Buevapare's ctics 
may be remarked. Inthe front ef 


San Juliavo lay a fresh and un. 
touched bbe It was their 


last reserve, unde Delt, ae 
was formed in two lines, their fla 
sustained by battalions en potence, 
and by close colamos of inf 


by a train off ‘artillery on 


the right, and on the left by the 

French cavalry wader Kellerman, 

whieh, repulsed. in the be 

of the action, had beeq rallied on 

The Postion Mh they ccumpad 
e tion w 

was pape =: of defile, freton 

one flank by 

by a ve d thick plan. 

tation of vines, ‘The retiring army 

of ranigres threw. ar 

rat than retreat, 

bind thie: met foha : 

tion. Had they not 

such was.ia 
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wot have been utterly broken and 
almost disbanded before they 
reached it. It was four, afternoon, 
when the Austrians, who had been 
engaged in’ combat from sever in’ 
the morning, came in front of this 
new and untouched division of the 
French army. They were instantly: 
charged by Dewaix at the head of 
the ninth light brigade, while in 
that confusion which success, as 
Well as defeat, always must occa. 
sion, Their progress was checked ; 
and though ix was slain and 
his followers repulsed, yet Buona. 
parte had obtained time to bring 
his battalions into order, and, 
whiting them with the reserve, he 
advanced as toa new battle. Even 
this charge of a new and fresh di. 
vision the Austrians fora time sus. 
tained ; but the confusion it occa- 
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sioned among their fatigued and 
disordered ranks, gave an oppor. 
tunity to Kellerman, who with his 
whole cavatry attacked their flank, 
and forced six battalions, whom 
the rapidity and fury of his move. 
ment had separated from the rest, 
to throw down their arms. The 
tice of the battle was then con. 
pletely turned. The Austrians, 
hitherto successful in evety point, 
but now totally u ed, were 
routed and chased beyond the Bor- 
mida with immense loss; while the 
French, who the whole day had 
been beaten from position te 
position, being sustained by re. 
peated reserves, were at last en- 
abled to wrest victory out of the 
hands of an enemy too fatigued te 
hold it. 
(To be continued.) 


~20O90—- 
COLLECTANEA. 


Ant +.—The following is from the 
Milan Journal :--" The public were igno- 
tout, anti! now, of the destination of a 
fine column found at Rome, pear the arch 
of S ptimus, in the Forum, as well as the 
date of its erection, The learned M. 
Aurelius Visconti is about to decypher 
and publish the iascription engraved upon 
the base of this colamn, which has afforded 
a certain date to ths historical monument, 
The inscription makes known, that the co- 
lamn served to sustain a Dorie statue, 
erected on the Ist of August, in the 608th 
year of the Christian Era, to the Emperor 
Poocas, hy Smaragdus, patrician and ex. 
arch of Thaly, ‘Vhe statue is pot to be 
found 5 but the column and the cornice of 
the pedestal are of a more arcient date 
than A. D. 608: they may be traced back 
tw the time of the Antonines, It was the 
custom, in the decline of the arts, to profit 
by the monuments which beionged to « 
more Gourishing period. The arch of Con- 
Aantine furnishes an example of this, so 
conv neg, 


cent of 
had o kas measured this 


ewarthy 5 ft le BO feet one iach hi 
tues fori five aibmiotieanet = 


Parisian pupulation.—The Parisian Re- 


xister reports, for the year 1811, 21,168 
births, and 15,772 deaths. “The oumber of 
marriages was 4,534 wits 4 
The Soto de Roma which Lord Welling- 
ton has accepted, is a large park 
brated in Spanigh inclosed 


Charles the ILId's reign. 

to the Prince of the Peace, 

ee by his rapacity, is @ beautiful 
Son of Towissant L’ Overture: Black 

Preacher, At a meeting of the Aaseaae 
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Barbary Travellers.— 
met Erzini, bis aud « 
rived at t ‘oft te fom 
transport, Sharpe, Master, ‘etuan, 
ia Garbary, in ye irs city this Nobleman 
holds the important and Iucrative paw of 
Comptroller or Direct ¢ of tie Custoins, 
He ig travelling tor the purpose of initia- 
tiag bis son in the manners and cosiomyof 
Earope, for which object he has visited 
nearly ull the European Courts, He left 
the ship ander a saluie The dresses of 
these novel visitors are ia — Moorish stile, 
oad.ate very splendid ; attendants are 
five levking men, It is said thar Sadi 
Hadgi Hamet Erziol is « relative of the 


Ewyperor of Morycco, 
“Discovery and Calculation: Compound 


Hadgi Ha- 
ar: 


Interest ver-as intrinsic Vaine,—In digging 
the foundation of the, sew Theatre ai 


land, &c, date 160, Had the. evia at 
that time been pat eutso interest, it would 
amounted to the sum of 


ployed to bury the dead, the ani- 
mal shewed considerable +, but, 
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a public-house at 


in the vicinity, di-honestly filled bis pockets 
With loose guopowder, and afterwards vi- 
sited tic public-house in question. A few 
grains of the powder having noun vipnoved 
to 4rop from bis pockets on the some 
oo present, wnt awase Jfthe qunitity 
he had about him, waggishly set fire to the 
powder—an ex immediately took 
place, aed the roof 
blown jute ‘the ‘air? 
dramatis personae escaped with 
fume were, however, 
General Moreau, —A_ 5 " 
perners on Thur-dey. mm the 
‘atholic Chapel, King-stteet, id hettour of 
this grent man. ‘The Chapel was’ hung 
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NOTICES : 
' OF RECENT INVENTIONS AND IMPROVEMENTS... 


Patent granted to Joux Monrean, 
of York.street, in the City of 
blin, M. D, ; for anew power 
applicable to the propelling of 
vessels and boats of every de. 
scription through the water, and 
also to the pumping of them. 


TO some conven eeh, pet on the 
vessels or boats, Mr, ngan an- 
pexes one or more bars of wood, 
or other fit material, in such man- 
ner, as that one of the extremities 
of the bar shall be without the 
vessel ; aud the other of the extre. 
mities shall be within, or nearly 
so, and that each of the bars shall, 
by means of a joint, or other me- 
chanical contrivance, of the natare 
of a hinge or horizontal cross axis, 
or other manner of suspension, at 
or near the inner extremity, be ca- 


pable of being moved up and down, ° 


as to the outer extremity, in the 
manner of an arm or lever. 

He next affixes to each of the 
outer extremities a block or buoy, 
and allows it to bear and float upou 
the external water, and thereby to 

uce a tendency to rise and fall, 
Y the re-action of the waves, and 
of the respective weights or buoy- 
arcy of the blocks or beoys; or 
to afford either an absolute or are. 
lative motion or change of situation 
in the blocks or buoys, by reason 
of the rolling or pitching, as well 
as of the rise and fall of the vessels 
or boais respectively, in or upon 
the sabjacent aud surrounding wa- 
ot and the waves and swell there. 
of. 

He then connects the bars, by 

means of army or pinions, &c, to 


the ordinary and well-known appa. 
ratus fur propelling the vessel, or 
for pumping or performing any 
other needful and suitable mecha. 
nical work, within the vessels. He 
accordingly, by meaus of such con- 
nection, and of the power so ge. 
nerated, propels the vessels, or 
pumps them, or performs needful 
and suitable mechanical wor 
withiu. 


Temporary Scaffold, by means 

‘ which the colt walls of houses 
may be repaired or beautified 
with equal safety, and at less ex. 
pense than usual. By Mr. J. 
Davis, of Catharine.st. Strand, 
The silver medal was voted to 
Mr. Davis, for this invention. 


THIS simpte and effective contri. 
vance consists of wothing more 
a couple of planks; te which two 
others are nailed, forming a sort of 
trough of moveable scatfold, on 
which the workmen stand; which 
is suspended at any height at plea- 
sure. Near the ends of this trough 
are two frames of wood, in which 
the trough or scaffold is fixed,’ In 
the top cross.pieces of these frames 
two pullies are fitted, and. 
these the ropes by which the scaf. 
fold is suspended are passed; the 
ends of these ropes are made fast 
to two beams, or scaffold 
which projeet out of the upper win- 
dows; or they may be fixed over 
the parapet, or by any other means, 
as it is a proper. Two sin- 
gle pulley blocks are also suspend- 
ed from these poles; and the rope, 
after passing under the pullies, 
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passes ovér the pallies ia these two 
blocks, and > the cor fails 
come down te the machine, and 
ure made fast to any convenieut 
part of it; therefore, by drawing 
these ropes, the workmen Can, With 
the greatest ease, raise or depress 
the saspended sca@old to any place 
where it is wanted for work. 

This answers for such purposes 
muck better than a scaffoid, and 
saves considerable expense, 

It is twenty-six feat long, and 
cost about two pounds ten shi. 
lings ; and wheu vo longer wanted 
for this purpose, the timber is worth 
two pounds. A single machine 
may be made six feet long, 
and united to any length ; aud when 
not im use, may be fokled up, aad 
put by as a common ladder. 

On this plan of ascaffotd, there 
is no oczasion to break up the pave- 
ment, or to give the least interrup- 
tien to passengers in the street, 
Mr. Witutam Casron’a, ( Dorset. 

ar @n improved 


THIS favention is ‘thes deserit- 
etl s=-'Vhe face of ‘the type is to be 
made of the usual thickness, aud 
in the “usual way, bat the bedy, 
which is commonly made of such a 
thickness, or ‘as to wake 
the face.vart of ‘the type of @ pre. 
per height for primting, thet is, 
about fths of an inch, Mr. Casion 
makes “ éths ‘of ar inch in 
height, and the frout'of ‘the bedy 
he makes sloping, or bevelied vp- 


necessary for the body part af ali 
types to be raised to suc a height 
or thickness, as to make the face 
of the ;.roper height for priating, | 
or about {ths of an inch, Me. c. 
makes stands of various lengths, 
breadths and heights, aceerding to 
the sized types they are te be used 


-with, aud of the followiag shape ; 


that is, the front of the said stands 
are quite upright, but 
them preject inside ; and 
art of the " rt is 
fiat, only half De koa of 4 
bottom of the 
a height from the bution, a4 just 
te make the types of the 
height for printing. The 
which these stands are 
bay down two of them back to 
and to place the types u 
ead when they are clased, the be- 
welling ee 
fit exactly into t 


sloping parts of the. 


to paper, as = 
easily locked up in the chase as i 
they had been 


already described ; 
instead of having tw 


‘wards, from the ouler side towards 4 


the face, as well as the opposite 
‘side or back, by which means the 
‘tpper partof the budy is about 
th of an inch earrower than the 


ander patt of the same.‘ The two | 
‘Sides, ot thése parts which come - 


next to one another, when two or 
more are pat side’ by side, are 
made quite apright or square, with 
the epper and lower part. It king 


ing 
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NOTICES : 
' OF RECENT INVENTIONS AND iMPROFEMENTS. 


Patent to Joun Moraan, 
ork.street, in the City of 
blin, M. D, ; for anew power 

le to the prupelling of 

vessele and boats of every de. 
ser. through the water, and 


alse to the pumping of them. 


TO some convenient part on the 
vessels or boats, Mr, Morgan an- 
pezes one or more bars of wood, 
or other fit material, in such man. 
ner, as that one of the extremities 
of the bar shall be without the 
vessel; aud the other of the extre. 
mities shal| be within, or nea 
so, and that each of the bars shall, 
by means of a joint, or other me- 
ical contrivance, of the natare 
of a hinge or horizontal cross axis, 
or other manner of suspension, at 
or near the inner extremity, be ca- 
pable of being moved up and 
as to the outer extremity, in the 
manner of an arm or lever. 

He next affixes to each of the 
outer extremities a block or buoy, 
and allows it to bear and float upon 
the external water, and thereby to 

ce a tendency to rise and fall, 
the re-action of the waves, and 
of the respective weights or buoy- 
ancy of the blocks or buoys; or 
do afford either an absolute or a re. 
lative motion or change of situation 
in the blocks or buoys, by reason 
of the rolling or pitching, as well 
as of the rise and fall of the vessels 
or boats respectively, in or wu 
the abiachal tnd surrounding oi. 
nL and the waves and swell there. 
ol. 

He then connects the bars, by 

means of army or pinions, &c, to 


down, © 


the ordinary and well-known appa- 
ratus for propelling the vessel, or 
for pumping or performing «@ 
other needful aud Noitable eis. 
nical work, within the vessels. He 
accordingly, by meaus of such con- 
nection, and of the power so ge- 
nerated, propels the vessels, or 
pumps them, or performs needful 
and suitable mechanical wor 
within. 


e Scaffold, by means 
| which the otal eho 
may be repaired or beauti 
with equal safety, and at less ex. 
than usual, By Mr. J. 
Dive: of Catharine.st. Strand. 
The silver medal was voted to 
Mr. Davis, for this invention. 


THIS simple and effective contri. 
vance consists of wothing more than 
a conple of planks; to which two 
others are nailed, forming a sort of 
trough of moveable scatfold, on 
which the workmen stand ; which 
is suspended at any height at plea- 
sure. Near the ends of this trough 
are two frames of wood, in which 
the trough or scaffold is fixed. In 
the top cross.pieces of these frames 
two pallies are fitted, aad round 
these the ropes by which the scaf-. 
fold is suspended are passed ; the 
ends of these ropes are made fast 
to two beams, or scaffold. poles, 
which project out of the win. 
dows; or they may be dootaner 
the parapet, or by any other means, 
as it is th proper, Two sin- 
gle puiiey blocks are also suspend. 
ed from these poles; and the rope, 
after passing under the pullies, 

















ae oveér the pallies in these two 
locks, and the rdpes cr falls 
come down te the machine, and 
ure made fast to any convenient 
part of it; therefore, by drawing 
these ropes, the workmen can, With 
the greatest ease, raise or depress 
the sasp scaffold to any place 
where it is wanted for work. 
This answers for such purposes 
much better than a scaffold, and 
saves considerable expense. 
‘It is twenty-six feet long, and 
cost’ about two pounds ten shi. 
lings ; and wheu vo longer wanted 
for this the timber is worth 
two pounds, A single machine 
may be made thirty-six feet long, 
anited to any length ; aed when 
not in use, may be folded up, aad 
put by as a common bidder. 
- (On this plan of a'senffold, there 
‘is no oceation to break up the pave- 
ment, or to give the least interrup. 
tion to'passengers nly ny 
: eee OS I eae he 
Mr. Witutan Cascton's, (Dorset. 
. street, or proved 
Printing. ‘ype. $, 2¢te9 
THIS invention is thus deserih- 


ed The face of the type is to be | 


made of the usual thickness, aud 


or 
the face-part of the type of @ pre. 
per height for pri , that is, 
‘about Zths of an inch, Mr. Caslon 
mikes ony ths ‘of an inch in 
the front of the body 


the upper ahd lower part. it being 
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necessary for the body part af alt 
types to he raised te such a height 
or thickness, as to make the fare 
of the proper height for printing, . 
or about jths of an inch, Mr. U. 
makes stands of various jeugths, 
bresdths and heights, according to 
the sived types they are to be ase 
with, avd of the following shape ; 
that is, the frent. of the said stands 
are quite upright, but the top of 
them ey inside ; and the under 
part of the projecting part is made 
flat, only bait the width of the 
bottom of the + andor such 
2 gps a the a as just 
to ma @ ty of the proper 
height for print The ae iu 
which these stands are used, is tu 
lay down two of them back to back, 
and to place the types upon them ; 
and whee they are: , the be- 


velt oe types 
fit pie into the bevelling or 
sloping parts of the, etends, by 
which means the. 





perly confined of 

lo. + a8 de. 

easily locked 

they had been 

the usual useal 
way. ‘The. stands eve te be made 
of any as iron or 
other metal, or of but the 
types may be made of the usual 
composition. The body) may: be 


made of a different shape (o that 
already described; that is to-say, 
instead of having two sides upright, 
aut the front and back sloping, alt 
four sides may be made upright, 
and they may then, instead of be- 
ing used with the stands, before 
described, be fixed by nails, or 
rp gh ee of weod 

& proper a 
peep ces ee then 

4 parts of ; 
half the width of the cary cand 
the type, may be made of the whot 
' bat with caly one project. 
ing part. The ether projectia, 


, 


. 





part in this case must be screwed 
on after the types are put on the 
stands. 


The advantages attending these 
types, (says Mr. Caslon) are, that 
they only weigh about half thatcom- 
mon types of the same size weigh ; 
and from their size, they may be 
put eway when not in use, in such 
& mapner as to occupy only from 
one-third to one.seventh of the 
room that common types eccapy. 
Account of a Py » in. 

vented by MM, Nisrece. 

IN seeking for @ principle of 
motion, the action of which might 
be regulated and governed, MM. 


it in that YS renniiy — 
possesses, 0 
atmospheric air, and their first at- 
tempts have afforded very impor. 
tant results. 

They have been enabled by this 
va nt in ge 8 cg _ 
motions in a given s 
effects ey like those of a 


st 

The principal piece of this ma- 
chine is a copper recipient, well 
closed on every side, into the cen. 
tre of which a very brisk flame is 
suddenly introduced. The heat in. 
stantaneously dilates the mass of 
air contained in it; the interior 
sides experience a strong pressure 
from within and from withoat, and 
if an aperture be made in one side, 
and a piston that fits it be adapted to 
it, the piston will be repelled, and 
will be capable of raising a body of 
water, or any weight, in propor. 
tien to the expansion of the air in 
the recipient. 

If, when the Aame is extinguish. 
ed, the sir be renewed, in order to 
restore things to the former state, 
the piston will return to its place 
and ifa flame be again introduerd 
into the centre of the recipient as 
before, the play of the machine 


Niepce thought a on b gprs , 
dilating 


AG 
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will recommence, and may be al- 

ways renewed in the same manner. 

Preparation of the vegetable red, 
theres caltedPortagater Spe 
nish red, / 

THIS red is found. in commerce 
in thin leaves, covered on one side 
with a fine bronze colour, which, 
when moistened with water, fur- 
nish -s a beautiful rose colour, and 
may be used at the toilet as well as 
for silk, cot 


rain water, until it ceases to give a 
yellow colour to the water. 

The saffron, thus of its 
yellow colouring is 
mixed with twelve times its weight 
(when dry) of pure rain water, and 
to a. b added Fu pac times » 
w t of crystal carbonate 
soda, When the who i: <a 
mixed it is left at rest for two 
and then the fluid is filtered th 
a piece of linen, : 

This fluid is yellow : some bits 
of aathen £00 608 into it, and then 
some g tron juice is added, 
the whole being stirred at the same 
time. The bits of cotton by de. 
grees become red, and at the end 
of twenty-four hours the is 
deprived of all its red colouring 
matter. 

The cotton thus dyed red is wash- 
ed in fresh water wutil it no longer 
eviours t. This operation readers 




















the red colour a little less lively, 
but it still remains very fine, 
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One thousand pounds of bastard 
saffron produce only tive pounds of 
this colouring substance ; but 
this quantity goes a great way. 





Method of e Asparagus 
THE asparagus is purpose 
should Faigy about Mi = tT 
day, carefdlly w and well 
dried with « 7 ne Gat ho 
sand or earth upon 
This being Bath our, per. 


fectly dry, must be mixed with 


one-sixth part of salt, dried and 
pulverized ; and with this mixture 
the end Vines i oon ust be en. 
tirely covered, The ‘ma 
them be tied up in bundles of about 
in Toe hich atte at 
w w cu 
thread or Then 
bundles must sprinkled 
bap the Soa our, Sy each 
rate enveloped @ paste 
sade’ ol ea four, which must 
be well kneaded, and rolled out te 


about the thickness of a knife. 


These bundles, when ham es | 
enveloped in the pi must be | 
in the sun to dry, with care that 


the paste does not givé way in any 
part, and adit 8 aie. 

must afterwards be in a 
sma}l cask or stone jar, and melted 
fat be poured upon them, This 
pit must lap oe in adry ce hs 
and ia winter the asparagus ma 
taken outas itis wanted, When 
used, the heads must be soaked iu 
water for an before they 
are cooked, and then treated in 


the same manner as whe 

are fresh cut in the spi pagans 
will be searcely any difference in 
the taste. 
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On the use of Magnesia in prevent. 
ing the increased formation of the 
Uric Acid. By W. J. Baanve, 
se. Fi R. S, Prof. Chem. R, F. 


Mr. Brande commences this pa- 
per by renlinding the reader, that 
ahout three years ago he laid be. 
forerthe Society an article, which 
has since been published in the Phi, 
losophical Transactions, on the ef. 
fects of magnesia in counteracting 
a predisposition to the formation 
of uric acid; since which time se. 
veral opportunities of makiug trial 
of this earth have occurred to Sir 
Everard Home and himself. ‘The 
opportunities have not heen fost, 
and the administration has been at. 
tended with corroborating conse. 

uences, These results are now 

etailed in continuation of the 
former.——The first case is of a per. 
son who @7 years ago felt a 
pain in one apy fy which conti. 
wued to increase fof six months, 
and felt particularly eggravated 
when ia the horizontal posture; a 
sympathetic pain in the testicles 
atiended, as that in the kidney be. 
come more violent. These sensa. 


tions occurred in paroxysms, which 


tasted from twelve to twenty-four 
hours; and were sometimes brought 
on ky stooping, but frequently 
without any apparent cause, Warm 
applications, though attended by 
2 temporary relief, were found to 
he debilitating. A medical friend, 
imagining that the complaint was 
induced by drinking cider, ordered 
that to be superseded by Mollaad 
ond water; prescribing at the same 
time the lixiviam of tartar to be 
taken in broth, ‘This peodaced to 
sensible effect, except that of im, 
pririeg the intestinal functions, 
The disorder at length having 
stool for Me space of dine months, 
the patient, after a walk Trém 
Hampstead to London, felt some. 
thing pass from the kidney anteri- 
erly dewowards ; and the passage 


os 
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of the urethra was choaked until 
the following evening, when a stone 
was extracted, which caased the 
stoppage His physician recom. 
mended to, his perusal a pamphlet 
on the stone and gravel, which re. 
commended the use of alkaties.— 
He therefore ‘continued the lixivi- 
um, but being obliged to attend to 
sedentary dativs, the bilious and 
dispeptic symptoms encreased,— 
Without having any prescience of 
its virtue, magnesia was resorter! to, 
and at the same time he ‘had rew 
course to an increased degree of 
exercise, with the cold bath. In 
aboat a couple of months these 
medicines were laid aside, and 
health restored.* + © | 
Now alkalies are well know 

to be efficacious in gravelly com. 
plaints, and carbonates im acidity 
ef the stomach. Magnesia is an 
alkaline earth combined with car. 
bonic acid. In the case above 
mentioned, there unquestionably 
was an acid present it the stomach ; 
on the int ction of the magnesia 
a decomposition took places the 
carbonic acid was set at liberty, 
and the earth united with the acid, 
Perhaps this disengaged acid had 
some influence on the kidneys and 
urinary organs; but certainly the 
magnesia and the acid with which 
it combined were carried off 

the functions. Now alkalies are 
the medicines on which we depend 
most for success in gravelly com. 
plaints ; and we know that the pro. 
cess of absorption is universally 
excited in the avimab economy. 
Might not therefore the magueysia, 
whieh isan atkatine earth; be 

this process conveyed into the sys. 
tem, so as to inttwenee the secretal 
powers of the hidaeys? | ‘If these 
dute be allowed, a very clear iltas. 
(ration of the powers of magnesia 


will follow, ; 





* From tins case it may be seco how 
Closely al ied ave dyspepila and ealcalus, 
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A case’ how follows whtte dys. its: adniiotstrafion shiduld’ Be ifob. 
pepsia eget oT lowed, bya céthaeties so in the 


\calys, The other ht it not be precent 
dent, ot were pt eat of te cn ruin adr “ 
bo gd gk bern eh ribest a 
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e of t treatment; but e citric citi a 
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A GENERAL ACCOUNT OF THE NATURE OF. THE 
») « « SOIL IN THE COUNTY OF DUBLAN. 


Some years ago, the agricultural 
produce of this country, was not 
more than sufficient to support its 

own consumption, and many have 
their, saechts of its doing that same ; 

reat Britain as our 
aparece whilst our own lands 
ye dl ear neglected, or Paton 
leaked oa the a neh of this 
islaod, as am inactive an peo. 
ple, more prove, to wish for ag- 
graudisement, than to exert them. 
selves for acquirements, whilst they 
industrious! y, constant to their se. 
veral employments, were amassing 
riches, 40d iv lived independent of 
jaeon other. assed over with 
strides, ges at length the 
Tat husbandman turned his 
ae, to domestic cultivation, 
the island of course assumed a fresh 
complexion, and the mossy. acre 
mellowed on thé luxuriant harvest, 
which turned so well to the bus. 
bandman’s account, that he soon 
found it a trade worth pursuing, 
the profits amply compensating 
his labours, the losses so light as 
scarcely to stir dhe Weanr. Whilst 
such a spirit prevails, it is neces. 
sary to bins or it—a spirit, inspiring 
the moral and religious chayacter,, 
with the most wholesome ‘notidts, 
pud regulatipg. the cautious plans 
ff the politician. . To the 
f f, + tones is our fe in 
payaiyer gaa if we do not 
Pan gt with embellish. 
paid and novelty, so we fn 
aud a Tonage, su ir 
ar i ae be shffictent to 
cite indulgence. But as our é: 
Tout voice canndryet be heard at a 
distance, we must content our. 
selves with speaking of what is to 
ui gore domestic; and if our 
neighbouring patrons will con. 
descend to listen to our lispings) 


2 


we beg, thea ‘to remember that 
wisdom sometimes flows from the 
infant’s tongue; we shall there. 
fore confine Behe remarks to the 
coat bes Dublin, on 
t an een ju 
fined ah nae fertility, yet he 
not owe any.part of that bprngpenis 
mt any excellence r me Peri 
o lin. general preva 
soils of this county, are fovad 
inspection to be am or gravel; 
in some places, however, | the 
ground is stoney, ih others ‘ites, 
whilst rich earth is rarely found, 
and more rarely still do we meet 
with marshy or bonsy situations*, 
To the north faite about 
Malahide, San 
Gormanstow aul, x t sail 
is clayish, and make uo ebailition 
with spirits of vitriol; and onthe 
chains of mountains, southwa 
of the city, kes gy ig me nea 
matbcany anesh wa 
meadows shine iu glowin 
which pradase’ muc wig et 
and butter, than the more hampered 
inclosures in the Ln aigry Havin: 
iveu a general outline of the soils, 
fi is Leattcly becaahaty to say, that 
where the most of these are mixed 
in a given portion, the best ground 
is discovered, butas land is seldum 
or never so mixed by nature, it 
becomes necessary to supply the 
deficiency by art, Therefore, it is, 
that bey are ae have recourse 
to the process of manuring; and 
we always find- the most abundant 
crops where this practice is carried 
Liver tar coy weteaet’ conga 
nh itt e ‘answer 
xtremely well, but some. caution 
fi i necessary yd used in et 
sasinoted, the ape esc mcng of the 
which is comequently free from soriots 


mixtures. 7 
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plication, particularly of manure 
made of animal matter, as it is 
evident from the caustic” nature of 
their ingredients*, that a certain 
degree of causticity ‘remains in 
their composition, and therefore 
the roots of plants are easily para- 
lysed by them, Experience, which 
wach taaiies have taught us, war. 
rants the lodging of mauure for a 

certain time to ameliorate prior to to 
its being called into use. But one 
of the most ant articles of 
manure is mari, It is Pr ge 


coherent sere 
we easily eat nett 


by. ara 


proc toa 
pr neh ag 


sary toexistence, that in fet oye 


* Sce Geplen’s jourvat, 17, 336,” 
ot Matey's Nas, Hin. Dab, vi 8 
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the new = also tn 
places remote Been 4 


wer ¢ Yand four-fold, ma 
A produce trefoil instead Of 
grass, and wheat instead of ry: 

Agricultoralists have reckone 
four different sorts of marl, it, 
shelly marl, this is. a 


apted to clayey, gr 
urat 


adapted 
t Rosie ach 












A VISIT TO THE PHILADELPHIA | PRISON, ‘&c. 
(Me hve given immediate nation this article, caniytieh Gite bt authentic 


publication, under the most decided impression of ener 


wa. Happy 
aA 
te 


Caaae ie ever rm criminal laws. we feel owr- 
Se 


THE crimimat laws of Peonsyl- 
are established on ‘so firm a 

f of lenit be Sp eee ot 
the punishment of 
‘crime except cool apd deliberate 





murder. hig the asus’ tee of the 
country 
preeet fehl Mn ghey Ao ‘tf. 


for every strictly beens. the establistment 


of the statute and common law of 





— 














r.country. This was il! 

8 he pote by nel 4 friend of the 
man Tace as Pega, the principles 
are whose sect demanded the com. 
tion of a milder code of cri- 
ne ys As J which vabeg 
punish death, 

‘or MGontcale: mi age This 
stem met with little or no ef. 
eoaragenen t iu England; and on 
new Sew coke being transmitted to 
Bieen on was refused the royal 


a ei citation did affairs re. 
main, dotil on framing of the new 
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minal, and the exhibition of a salu. 
tary example to society. ‘The con- 
yicts who were sentenced to ibe 
wheel-barrow, chained 

rsed along the streets, &c, Sr 

ted the most shameful scenes o of 
drunkeuness, indelicacy, and other 
vices, inconveniences of the 
punishment of public labour be. 
came so intolerable, that it was re- 

arded as a commu: nuisance, 

The friends to the cause of hu. 
manity, amongst whom the Quakers 
were most censpicuous, not 
heartened by the small success 


ti f the state, in I their benevolent exerti 
fee tea dae werd’ alide * ae Vel in the object if er 
soon as might aad. to tion, aud to this end formed them, 
reformation 0 the penal tus, selves bertel er Gale prisons alleviating 
aed to invent ations oe rept ‘ Polen « the 
ect w 
gst ge berar Ae motte lato 


nalitg. In’ the Aig 1786," the 
foi: dation of this long.desired re. 
form was at length laid by’ aw act 
of the legistat By this the pu- 
pishment Pot de death WaS restricted 
to murder, r and treason ; 
whilé all other offentes were ‘Wi. 
rected hi be punished with whip- 

ng, imprisonment, and ard la. 
bode: nfortunately, however, for 

ihe fause of hunianity, the systen 
of mitdness had wet a Moir trial. The 
bumber of convicts had in some 
degred diminished, ‘bat ‘iy avery 
triding proportion. 

An importapt defect, thongh vot 
generally observed, a 
plain (9 some of the promoters of 
the plan. Phis mitigated system 


“wadupit atiensled by that de 

bir whith’ its friends hoped 
yt The Jong established, preju- 
ce in favor of sanguinary and ig. 


nemiviows parivhinents, had = 
been ttely eradicated ; 


uid project had (he usual fate of nat 
measures; it was soon discovered 
that public labour, mutilation, and 
whipping, were equally igcompati. 
bie with the reformation of the cri- 


into the abuses of valle § places 4 
confinement, and to 

the legislature, with a re ou tor 
redress; aud also ta examine the 
influence of papacy’ or, im, 
prisonment, on the moralsof the 
sons who were the subjects of thems 


The ti Ssociet 
after tsar: tp tion, ~ 
cared from Rinewres 
amendment to the penal > by 


an act of the 5th Ig April, 7 

whith abotished the former Ds 

ments, and established in lieu, of 

them, private labour, fine and im, 
risonment. Not being 

in their hopes of. the success of the 


too project, they. thought - it. pradent 


to limit the existence of the law 
to” -s space of five years. 

g ated, iminal 
law Oud ipertensed’ Sectation 
oppesition from many who were 
pot deficient in but 
a re of pip oe, 

ven ‘t judges ° State. 
Pennsylvania, with the pal seer of 
the humane aod entightenest Win. 
bradford, persisted in-their auach, 
ment to the sncient system Of, ney 
verity and degradation. 
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Blacksmith’s: shop, while in other 
parts of the yard are erected small 
sheds, where the occupations of 
sewing marble, cutting stone, &c. 
are’ pursued im their respective 
branches. 

| in the interior apartmeuts, the 
ground-floor, or front half.story, 
is chiefly appropriated for kitcheus. 
’ The first story; has no commu- 
nication with second, except 
by a flight of steps vatside in the 
yard. At the back part of each 
floor there are long courts or pas. 
sages, extending from one end of 
the building to the other, about the 
width of twelve feet. Along the 
passage are ranged eight apart. 
ments, three of which rig He 
eupied as the apartments the 
jailer, and one made use of as the 
inspecter’s room, have no entrance 
to them a of ee 
grated door. rest open 

the passage, and afte work-shops, 
with tools for carpenters, joiners, 
tarners, shoe.makers,¢ weavers, 
and taylers. These different trades 
are carried oa with the utmost in- 
dustry. . There were also — 
in the court, employed in chipping 
logwood, The work-shops are of 
the dimensions of twenty feet by 


: ninetren ; neat, healthy, and. airy ; 


perfectly secure from fire and an 
escape, by being arched over with 
stone, and. having. double iron 
gratings te the windows. No com. 
munication with them can be ef. 
fected by persons in the’ street. 

The opper story contains the 
same number of ruoms, ¢anged in 
he manner as the lower apart. 
ments; the first of which, at the 
west end, is set apart as an infirs 
mary, and the rest bed rooms... lu 
each of the reoms areabout one 
dozen beds with mattresses, sheets, 
and rugs ; every prisdoer being al- 
lowed « single bed, «All these 
frout storigs are appropriated for 
sone but male convicts. .: 


The first story of the east wing 
contains five apartments, con- 
structed in the same manner, in 
which are confined persons accused 
and committed for trial, who are 
not made to Tabour. In the’ se- 
cond, or upper story, are the va. 
grants, and runaway servants. 
These persons are employed in 
beating hemp, picking moss, hair, 
wool, or oakum. There is 2 cuurt- 
yard to this wing, measuring ninety 
by thirty-two feet,” 

The of the women 
are in the west wing of the prison, 
on Sixth-street. In the first story 
are four rooms, ranged in the same 
manner as those of the east wing, 
appropriated for the use of the fe. 
male convicts; besides another, 
used as @ store-room for’ the a 
cles manufactured in the hoase. 
The women perform their labour 
in the passage’; they are engaged 
im spinning cotton and mop yarn, 
carding wool, picking cotton, sew. 
ing, and prepariag flax and hemp ; 
aud in washing and mending. 
have a courtiyard, uf the same di- 
mensions of the one belonging to 
the untried cri and male va. 
grants. In the Upper story of this 
wing are confined female yagranis, 
and women of bad character, who 
are also kept at profitable employ- 
ments. 

There is no intercourse whatever 
between the males and females ; 
they eannot even see each other. 
None again between convicted and 
antried . criminals; nor Between 
either of ‘them and the vagrants. 
This must.at all times be a desiral 
ble object. Persons who ‘hat 
Rot been convicted, net; ia 
justice, to have n with 


and be placed among, sach n- 
ers as am been condem 5 oh 
the intention of the new 5 of 
laws is wot ouly to putiish “ 


but to restore them reformed to’ 
society, it ismore absolutely tie.’ 
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cessary, that 

be kept apart 
Mt is well AIateate Boy en tog 
place are offered, more, injurious 
aud vicious examples, than! ine 
prison, where vil \classes: of : pri 
soners are intermingled, without 
pr gy hae wy ke gate pe 

t. mauy parts 

Furope, and several in. America, 
have io stood melancholy evi- 
this fact.) Thousands 
are committed anoually.. for a tri- 
fling fault, or misdemeanor-——many 
from misfortune, or eccident—aad 
we may ventere to assert, that 


scarcely. one has been dismissed 
with the same ask pre an 
carried in with. Long vain 
to idleness, prac i 
tice of frauds keepers, | 
upon visitors, and upon ¢ her, 
the yoong, ands i ori 
animal is eadly to! imitate 
the dexterkiy’’ of barnes 
pat dimmers: 

ty , more oa, 
sohtonthinisadeibn aa 4 


-tators of, and to, the. 
‘and of 


trifli of 
Pi co gamer «a age ei 
eaven perpetrated after their — 


er 
< the different cl 


therefore 
of eee ) 
The constant and hard labour to 
which a a gene in 
pa 4 ivania, productive perso 
het most beneficial efiects, Al- 
io ye it is apanishment te 
tly severe to excite the 
weer -of the es aad, be- 


sides flording of j 
tice, pape ae ‘ash “the 
adapted for. the of the 


Toe phan aot oly. bo 


“ted i snes oui 


as thede- ment. 


of crimes, 
but likewise 


meee venga oe i/o 


The omen jn. plain of the 
same. Siea.atait er tasen by. the 
males, and made up by the females. 


In Phittdciphia, the separation. There is not a mattress, sheet, rug, 
careritp nor poser ike else in that 


pet gae 


pS. the prison, hisname 
entered ona 
pose, and there 

vered; when he must immediately 
resume his, accustomed ‘aepploy- 


ef 


(To be continued.) ' 
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nowe in the-¢ 


‘The article we allude to is inthe 


that have the figures wroaght in 
them of the india kind, and a bet- 
ter we have dot seen ; thdeed so 
striking is the effect, und so ivi. 
mirable thé Whéewess; that at a 
short distance it is impossible to 


—— 
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know them from the richest silk.— 
The fabric is of twilled muslin, 
andthe colours, which are now do. 
img for the winter trade, are princi- 


bright yellow fillings iv the Ceutre ; 
some of thom are done plain, but we 
think the cited have the bent eflect. 


b 
Thoreets when her Grace was pleased 
to declare her decided 


eolours and sty! 
troduced in movtin and calico; to 
be able to bring to market goods 
exceeded by nove of their choicest 
productions. ea” Me 


te) 


BALLINASLOE SHOW, 
THE present had beew the mort and nearly nine thousand: head jof 


home rbws, and the eompttition in 
the rédpeotive clarses the most spi- 
vriwd of any that has yet taken 
aeet humbe? of éatite pro. 
uved for the preniiams of the So. 
clety having beew 125-—that of 
shiwp 8 1—horded 8—swine 10—in 
See aie any 
shuiw ctéasin 
excepting the Merino classes. " 
There were 76,000 sheep sold, 
at an average of eight shillings be. 
youd the prices of the former year, 


“2 


cattle, ata similarly imereased tate. 
. ; 4 wa. 8 . ” 
Sheep; sold... --.+.76;218,, ...... © 
unsold se,» “0-13 ibe 
Okxen, sold, ..... eee 
—— dni... SN 6,918" 
Cows; sold ..“.. 2.098 gas at 
——— unsold... 24B— 2,340; 


Grows nitmber of horned cattle, 9,955 

At the db W of Worves, the site 
Witchy carrléd the priz® ahd nieda, 
wal very gentrally approved of.” 











Method of preparing Wheat for Seed.— 
in ban hee ter oh tks eed oc 
the kiln four or five inches thick, the kile 
to be heated middimg strong. with blind 
eval (coak), and continued theteon for 
twenty-four hours, being turned frequent- 
ly ; after being taken Of the kiin, allow 
it Swenty-four hours to cool, turning it 
at times; afterwards.it is put through the 
fanners, by which operation all the light 
grain, &c. is separated from the plomp 
seed, which alone is proper for sowing. 

After the wheat has jain the ki'n, 
and the fire hegan to have @ great 
aumber of very small worms, former! 
undiscovered by the eye, aprear on the 
top of the grain, which are destroyed by 
the beat; these if mot destroyed, may pro- 
duce the smut: aud every suspicious 
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weight, would give no leas than $900 tons 
—a quantity of haman food equal to the 
produce ot tym thousand acres ot wheat ot 
twenty bushels per acre, when converted 
into flour, at the rate of 56 Ibs. - per 
busnel . ‘ : 
Medical Suggestions.— A desperate case 
of coustipation, was successfaily treated by . 
the application of ice tothe abd: 4 
somewhat nore than an hour the 
were removed.—A corresp ndent states, 
that be removed ague, by taking the cold: 
bath, while the fit was on, and immediately. 
going into a warm bed betweea the blan- 


< 
, 


- 


i 


santana pr ——o 
may be as 
tooth-powder, particularhy going to bed 5 
the writer says from his owa exprricoce, 
that it preserves the teeth, and commupi- 


grains of black oxide of Weagua, in: 
coarse powder, are to be pat ina 
giass phial, with an accurately | 


‘ 


migation, A will last, 
instead of six months, several years; the 
mixture Rot vecnpy more than ove- 
third of the Ais srewast Son fae 
nish the 7 apparatus de- 


mel 4 
thai soups are ie 
essence of malt. and we 
trust it will become better knows, and 
Watelnc demeiai Rake 
fhe mad round the oui of the | 
pe: os wa $3 Rud 
sneak ‘Gk saitentdae colt eae 
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Literature, Science and the fine Arte. 
——eieleerefes-——— 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE MONTHLY MUSEUM. 


Sir, : 

T have been for many years a re- 
sident of the city of Dublin, and 
have to regret, with many others, 
the loss of an agreeable periodical 
publication ; any thing, even Mer- 
cier’s night-cay, philosophical and 
hearty as itis; the essays are within 
a moderate compass, and they are 
written with taste ard taleut.— 
Yet here is a large and opulent 
eity, the seat of au University— 
booksellers shops in abundance— 
printers, printers.devils, hot-pres- 
sers, &c. &c. in short the whole 
regalia of literature, the majestic 
dame herself alone is wanting ; like 
the witches in Macbeth holding a 
semblance and a mockery to the 
eye, or like the play of Hamle: 
in the baru, the principal character 
jeft out by particular desire. Is it 
not unaccountable how we can be 
thos dreadfully deficient of literary 
emulation, whilst in all the exter- 
nal vanities of life, from his lord. 
ship’s wig to the meanest article of 
ornament sold at our meanest ha- 
berdashers, we can vie with the 
belle and beau esprit, that glitter 
in ephemeral pomp through the 
streets of London? Is there. no 
anti-somnific in this age of che. 
mistry to awakea the dermant ta. 
lent of the country? a country too 
that can boast itself the birth place 
of a Swift, a Burke and a Gold. 
smith? We do not want the Hercu. 
lean labours of a Barrett, or the 
abstract theelogy of a Walker; 
nay, even in the lighter effusions 
of mind, «e do not ask to be par. 
takers af the feast, we only de. 
mand the cleanings of the table; 
onthe over fhiw inig-of the Bow’ few 


pages of literary tinsel to ornament 
the out works of the mind —a mouth. 
ly pamphlet of local entertainment 
—only ten-penne worth of original 
miscellany, fur the rémaining half 
can easily be selected by a person 
of wlerable good. tasie aud com. 
mou erudition.—** Is genius para. 
lysed or dead 2?” says the admirable 
author of Familiar Epistles—but I 
beg pardon, your Museum promises 
something better, and I am sure 
you will not be displeased at the 
rambling reflections of an old man, 
who though not a literary charac- 
ter, has sorely felt the loss of those 
lighter resources of kuowledge, 
that almost every village in the sis. 
ter kingdoms has adopted with suc. 
cess, as Vehicles of entertainment 
and useful local information. 

Your “ Prospectus” wherein you 
state that you will not interfere 
with other publications “ living or 
dead,” prevents me from entering 
fully into what L consider the ge. 
neral failure of Magazines amongst 
us, having been'a constant reader 
of publicatious of this kind such 
as they are—you will therefore ace 
cept of the enclosed petits mor 
ceaus, o1 magazine of my own*, as 
a miniature sample of what { think 
with your good taste, might be im- 
proves pon. Light and airy va. 
riety is essentially necessary to the 
existence of a periodical work of 
any kind, but pafticulatly a‘Ma- 
gezine; its ‘primary’ object being 

* We bave inseried the different articles 
our valued © comributed this 





month, with the signature ** J. Ev* are 
our Miscellany. 
' kurtoa. | 


cord.ng to the plan of 














to ¢irculate in the middie walk of 
sles where Literature is buts casual 
ay ah ora ean = 

improvemen!t—~The immartal au- 
wor of the Rambler failed for want 
of ease and variety ; and it ig to the 
lacahiging familiar manner of Ad- 
disou, the uupedantic and: simple 
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view he has taken, (if I may be al. 

lowed the expression,) of elegant 

and important subjects,-that has 

made his style and manner the best 

mode! that can be adopted for pe- 

riedical compositions, 

f have the honor to be, &c, 

JACK ERUDITE... 


ny 
‘es os WRITICAL- CATALOGUE OF NEW BOOKS: 


_ WITH CHARACTERISTIC EXTRACTS. é 


~Og8 D> 


An Essay on Rat g, by Sir A. 
Cuanxe, .K "Meader of, the 
Royal Col lege of Surgeons 
‘Lendon.— Messrs, Gueext & 
‘Hopaes, and all the Booksellers, 

“"-Dublia, 1813... 


THAIS work is dedicated to the 
Dike of Ric ; and both the 
subject and its execution are well 
worthy vice-regal patronage, To 
a candid mind, of all the literary 
labours necessary in completing a 
monthly Miscellany, the Review. 
ing department is the most. irk. 
some, We rejoice, however, that 
they commence with a publication 
like this-—a publication much 
wanted—a publication big with 
practical information in the heal- 
ing art, and conferring solid and 
extensive benefit on society. 

In the district of Dablin and its 
vicinity, we are confident we do 
not say too mach, when we assert, 
that, from its situation, handreds 
. perish annually by improper bath. 
ings; but that millions might be 
restored to healti—some of them 
rescued from the jaws of death, by 
following the advice contained in 
this essay. 

The introductory remarks are 
replete with strong sense—though 
perhaps the enthusiasts of our day 
will not thank Sir Arthur for his 
sensible remark, that * it is pro- 
** baler that the famous oie of 


5 


4 


* Bethesda, in which so many cures 
““were performed, was nothing 
** more than a natural medicated 
warm bath.” 

The utility of bathing is proved 
in this part of the work, by a re. 
ference to the practice of Aitierent 
a 


nations. 


“ To the capital of the Roman 
according to Fabricius, there were 
fewer than eight hundred and fifty-six 
pubhe baths, some of which were sutfi- 
ciently large to contain at once eighteen 
bandred persons; establishments 
were regulated by the legislature. 

* Among the ‘Turks and Arabians, 


bathing was an ata 
very early and 19 ‘ asa 
necessary of life to this day. Io Russia 


there my pee peasant’s but withevt 
its va ; Moscow, public 
bathe ave than denminatnan the bag- 
uios at Constantidople.” 
On the ose of the. ¢0 bath in 
raging fever many would pause—~ 
we will not attempt to decide, The 
story of the Persian physician iva 
strange one. But we yeinember 
the instance of a man, who siipi- 
larly circamstanced leaped into a 
well, and almost instantly rece. 
vered. The relation of the sailor 
and the shark is still more extrh- 
ordinary—we shall give it in the 
author’s own words. . 
“ A seeman on board the | 
Amelia, Bast Indiaman, et.the Diatinond 
Harbour, where the shi: * an- 


chor, a very stout, athletic man, in whom 
alternated 


(he remsittent fever had at times 
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with epilepsy, (a disorder very frequent 
im the East Indies,) jumped over board ; 
at the moment he did this, an alligator 
was along-side the ship—be seemed at 
once to become sensible of his danger, 
and swam with great vigour till he was 
assisted. The moment he came ou deck, 
his coontenance, which was before grim 
and aopromising, assamed a more mild 
and temperate aspect; his pulse, which 
bad been extremely quick and feeble, 
was vow slower and fuller; and his re- 
collection, which had been confused and 
indistinct, became clear and accurate ; 
he was immediately rubbed dry and pnt 
to bed—his senses returned instantly—he 
fell intoa profound sleep, which termi- 
pated ip a prufuse and general perspira- 
tion. The comequences were, a very 
speedy and permanent recovery.” 

The effects of the tepid bath are 
described by Sir Arthur in the most 
eae, colours; and if what is 
asserted under this head be but 
mg founded on fact, this prac- 
tice of bathing cannot be too much 
‘epcouraged, 


** Tm the approach to old age, the tepid 
bath, at che wighest range, (95 degrees, ) 
not only removes those decaying parts of 
the cuticle, which obstruct perspiration 
and give rine to the scaly appearance aad 
Gry harsh feel of the skin, so commonly 
perce ved, but it suleces most gratefully 
dectiuing periods of our existence, and 
proteacts the rigid ty of fibre, which is 
at onee the great cause and symptom of 
decrepitude, 

* it has been hinted, by Lord Bacon, 
that the tradition of Avson being restored 
te youth, by means of the medicated 
ehaldroa of Med-a, was in fact an alle- 
gorical representation of the effects of 
the warm bath, im retarding the approach 


of old age. 
** Op this principle the Doctor informs 
us, that “whea Dr. Fraakiin, the Ame- 


rican philosopher, was in England many 
years ago, he recommends! to him the 
me of a warm bath twice a week, to 
proveut the too speedy access of old age, 
ef which be thes thought he felt the ap- 
proach; and to relieve infirmities ander 
which he actoally laboured. {t gave him 
@onsiderable case ma disorder with which 
be wax afflicted, (the stone)—and an- 
ewer ad the otLer intentions fer which he 
used w—for he dicd at an advanced pe- 
riod of life, haviag for mapy years been 
e the constant habit of using the tepid 
hh” 


sy 





and the Fine Arts. [Oct. 
We pass over that part of the 
work on the “* Warm Bath.—'Its 


nature and effects are well known 
to most of our readers; bat the 
medicated bath is an article of the 
interest. Its application 

in various maladies is now univer- 
sally admitted. We perhaps con. 
fer the greatest benefit we could 
ibly bestow on our readers, 

y presenting them with an ex- 
tract, as important as ever was 
made from any work :— 

« The following recipe for a medicated 
bath, 1 was favoured with by « anne 
Physician, which is the Ihave res 
co in a variety of cases in cu- 
taneous from the slightest 
tion on the face and skin, to the most 
stinate scorbutic complaints, ng 
to leprosy. This is the bath 
used by Buonaparte, and may be pre- 
paced in the following manner :—~ 

“ To produce water similar to that of 
the /Jource Royal, at Barage.—Take for 
every gallon-of water you wish to im- 


> 
Two grains of alumine, 
Two grains of carbonate of lime, 
Two grains of herd Spanish soap, 
Four grains of muriat of soda, 
Twenty grains of dried carbonate of 
soda, and 


Sixtecn grains of the sulphuret of pot- 
ash; 

Grind the materials together, and boil 

them in as much water as will dissolve 


them ; stir them over the fire, till the 
sutpharated hydrogen gas is disengaged, 
which is known by the smell of rotten 
eggs; thea mix the iogsedienis with the 
water of the bath, previously prepared,”’ 

It is the observation of a very 
celebrated writer, ** That the use 
‘of mercurials has thinned the 
“ population of mankind, more 
“thau the sword of war.’’—We 
never felt ourselves more deeply 
interested on behaif of our species 
in the perusal of any work: if the 
author has not committed himself 
in errar, the vapour bath ought im- 
mediately to become an object of 
national attention. 

“ The advantages derived from the 
vapour bath, ia restoring the syength of 
pery . debilitated by the use ct mercury, 
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of those, who from their shat- 
tered, broken down, and enfeebled con- 
stitutions, caused by disorders contracted 
in warm climates and at home, are ob- 
liged to undergo repeated courses of 


essential to the comforts 
muoity, than that of establishing vapour 
baths for the poor, in all the hospitals 
and charitable institutions, with which 
this great and pepulous cit, atiounds ; 
the hives of many might be saved, and 
the expenditure for igine be eon- 
siderably diminished.” - 
This author writes with the pre. 
cision of the scholar—the ease of 
the gentlemaa —and, what is above 
either—that candour which is the 
certain indication that the writer 
is instigated by no motive, but the 
of truth, and the _ 

motion ef science, First thanking 
- him sincerely on behalf of our- 
selves and mankind, we shal! cou- 





peciolive the grenlest expectations may 
indulged in the cases above ename- 


rated; for, unless greatly blinded by pre- 
judice, the author Nas rather undervalued 
than overrated its utility.’ 


A view ig Society and Manners in 
the North of” Ireland, in the 
summer and gutamn of 
Ry J. Gaware, Ese. Cradock 
& Joy, 1813. 


It is rational to suppose that the 
publication of new books shoald 
be a stimulus to literary curiosity, 
and that rising merit should acc 
to in nearer of fame. I is 
wi impressions on the mind, 
that several writers have attempted 
to run the literary race. But as 
several valuable productions have 
been almost dead-bora, and as se- 
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veral (rifles which disgrace Jearn. , 
ing, prove the sophist taste 
af our, era, it is almost maduess to 

enlist ander the banners of the. 
’ Nine. Notwithstanding, this cor. 
raption we find several candidittes 
for the bays ; the ‘healthy relyiog 
ou their vigour, the impotent on 
their intrusions. Of the latter it 
is not now our intention to speak ; 
but awongst the former we feel it 
our duty to take notice of Mr. 
Gambie’s view of society aud man. 
ners in the North of Ireland; not 
only because it isa work which 
commands our approbation, bat 
sise because it is a magnet. which 
should attract natioual interest.— 
The plan is that of a narrative di. 
vided into chapters. He commences 
his’ bent vg au wore SA his 

ssage from Liverpool to Newr 
oa soon proceeds in adveasiption 
of the treatment which he received 
jn the tin; where he was accom. 
modated with a press-bed in a 
room where two other beds were, 
which had been bespoke prior to 
his arrival. When he had been 
tain down about an hoar, he heard 
his two colleagues retiring.to rest ; 
but they were characterised by no 
symptoms which indicated sleep, 
except the narcotic fumes of the 
spirit of their native spirit, which 
seemed however by means of a con. 
trary indication, to keep the nvisy 
spiritawake. Morpheus at length 
impusing his power, allowed our 
traveller to take some repose, from 
which he was roused at an early 
hour, by the nvise of people who 
were preparing fur the setting out 
of the coaches, 

Though in the inn he did expe. 
rience the native hospitality of the 
Irish, yet in private houses, where 
he was constrained to spend some 
days, he found this character com. 
pletely veritied. Parsuing a north. 
ward course, be visited Hillxbo. 
rough, Lisburn and Belfast ; when 
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inthe last mentioned place, he went 
into the city library, whe uni. 
formly was a solitary visifér; fur 
iu this city Mercury has more vo. 
taries attending his commercial in-, 
stitutes, than Apolle can meet at 
his intellectwal levee. Having given 
some general outline of the pobiti-’ 
cal notions of Belfast, he conducts. 
usto Carrickfergus and Larne; ou 
the way to which, ion was 
expelled from all haunts which hi- 
therto were tevable in hiy brain, 
by the frequent salutations. of the 
peasantry as well as by the rough. 
ness of the roads. e at length 
arrives at Larne, which he’ evace- 
ates op the next morning, 

Ashe journeys, he contemplates 
on the religious and political pria- 
ciples of the North of Lreland ; avd 
takes a retrospect of party motives 
during the rebellion of 1798, in 
which he proves the diversity of in. 
clinations during that peried ; some 
requiring only parliamentary re. 
form, others a complete dismem- 
berment from .the dominions of 
Great Britain, " 

Another source of his. observa. 
tion is the division of genteel ‘so- 
ciety in the North into two classes ; 
in the descendents of the oldEnglish 
settlers, and the commercial com. 
munity; the latter being mostly 
Presbyterians, and their wealth 
more lately acquired, are looked 
upon by the focmer with the eye of 
jealousy. These provincial distinc. 
‘tions lead Mr. Gamble to speak 
of the injarious consequences which 
must result from a renovation of 
rebellious principles ; which remark 
introduces some observations on 
the importance of Ireland to the 
British weal. 

* On the importance of Ircland to Eng- 
lund, 1 is unnecessary to dwell, England 
does vot produce food enough for the con- 
sumption of her inhabitants: she could 
neither vietual her army nor navy, without 
the asistance of Ireland; she could not 
even have so large ap army or navy to éat 
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these vetunls without hér assistance, with 
the progress of commerce aud Yurwry, she 
has beedme ‘effethinate,” ft ts never the 
virtuous 
cious, » the idle and anen| 
that enlist in Eeginad, it is iv reland, 
therefore, that she must look for her army. 
The population j isdmmense, fi! fed, and iff 
clad; an Englishman in tie army. leads a 
life wf hardship and ‘want; an frishman, 
a life of luxnry and ease ; bis early habits 
enable him to live apon tittle, and the har- 
dihoed of bis frame bears fatigue, that 
would kill matty Englishmen ; he passes 
whole days without roarishment, appa- 
rently regardless of heat, or cald, of twn- 
rer, or thirst, it i asserted that one-third 
of the army and navy are ‘Wishmen, I 
have no means of ascertaining the trath or 
falsity of this; “bat of this Lam cer- 
tein, did the Catholic geftry and clergy 
exert themselves among. the ’ 
there would be’ten soldiers or sai 
“one who goes at 3 Were the feelings 
ef national or interest embodied 
with those, (whatever they may be,) which 
Bow operate, “how powerful would be the 
ie, logwenee of the Tr clergy 
t rish ¢ 
raise up an army (like the fabied men f 
Cadaaus of vld,) ia the course of nae 
night!” 

Next follow some observations 
on the prevalence of consumption 
in Ireland, which Mr. Gamble at- 
tributes less to the variations of 
climate, than to the modish attire 
of the fashionable females; ard 
there takes occasion to give thé le- 
gislative power a hint wo enforce 
the use of flannel. 

In another part of hi 
Mr. Gamble compares the ish’ 
manufacturer with the Irish pea. 
sant; and here he says, that the in- 
dependence of. the one, is more 
than equipoised by the healt of 
the other ; which he attributes not 
only to the diet, but also to the 
out-door labour which support and 
invigorate the Hibernian. 


4 Mie and wegplalte Set, net only 


wears out the powers of life. The lamp 


of manufactarers, but the vi- ~ 


burns the brighter, perhaps, (and ow 
ae «but it burns the quicker, Pr. : 
veh the pulses of a number of Buglist and 
Irish pe and have always feaad 
thoxe of the tlower ‘than thove Of the 
former.” 
The Lameibattiey of the Children 
of Israel, the Hardships 


they suffer ‘the Penal Laws: and 
praying, that if they are repeated, se 
as to exempt the Catholics and Disaen- 
tere from their the Jews mag 
also enjoy the Benefit of this 

in common with the rest of his ‘es 
Subjects. dn @ Letter to a Pégni 
Clergyman of the Church of England, 
By Abraham, Tsaac, and Jacob, Moses, 
GY ET TB 
lemon, 1000 Wives eae 
Danict Belteshazzar, Manaseh. 
Israel, of the Howse of Secdosten 
pp. 12.—-Souter. 

WHO would sappose, by the 


title-page, that this pearls cost could 
be any thing eget oe 

attempt at wit? Its, —— 

serious attack on Cnr sty 
though not likely to be 

duction of “ one of the chitdaeeot 


Israel, a Jew, a circumcised Jew,” 
is evidently written by one well ac. 


guainted with the as well as 
ancient history of that peculiar race 
of men... Not doctrines 


and ritual of the ig AN of Eng. 
lewd wre boldly censured ; but the 
tenets aud the rie of .Dissen. 
ters of every ination (with 
the exception of the class called 
gina ‘wre = teverely lash. 


“The Athanasian creed, and the 
doctrine of the Trinity, are of 
course most: ba ha handled, 


We shalt ia Tn oes 
any baie: ont 
suger & bat mse sehpleable ray 1 
mi 

a of’ Ringo 
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a8 little serupalous of taking the profit 
to themselves, as they are of throwing 
the scandal upon us. We get what we 
can, avd keep what we get, not by any 
principle of religion, but of conveniences 
and this principle reigns in as full per- 
fection amor gst the Saints at Rowe, or 
Geneva, as among the children of Israel 
in Duke’s-place.— We cannot bat admire 
ai such uncivil usage from eur brethren 
the Dissenters, whu have laid themselves 
under 80 many obligations to us Jews, 
have turned us out of the possession of 
ali oar ancient privileges, and allow us 


as little right in the Old Jerusalem, as | 


we pretend to bave in the New.—In 
short, they make as free with Sion, as if 
they were lords of the manor; and ap- 
propriate the songs of Siva to themselves, 
ee if they were hymns of their own com~- 
posing. They have made prize of all the 
psa'ms of David, as if he had net been 
king of Israel; and all the blessings of 
the Law, and all the curses m the pro- 
are converted to their own use, as 

the Israelites hed no property in them. 


and the Fine Arts. 
in which we live, we, of all other people, 


i 
% 


In the conclusion of the 
phiet, the present ruler of France, 


L 


the is extolled to the skies, for “ that 


great and unex revolution of 


aod the age, the installation of a grand 


Sanhedrim of the wanderers of Is. 
rael at Paris,” 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE MONTHLY MUSEUM. 





OF STYLE IN WRITING. 


Sia, 

“PROPER words in proper 
places” is Swift’s definition of good 
writing; every thing in its proper 
place is right, but the sense is too 
general to yield a satisfactory con. 
clusion, Addison’s is better, “* That 
which is natural but not obvions ;” 
this was certainly his own style, 
neither his words por manner rise 
much above the level of conversa- 
tion, andin his criticisms on Milton, 
whoever reads the poem with taste 
will peobabiy feel the same obser. 


2 


} 
vations, but no ofe would have 
expressed them with the same ele. 
gant simplicity of Addison. 

Johasop’s. manner is more pow. 
erfal, and leaves a stronger impres. 
slut on the mind, 

Hume, Robertson, &c. &c. bave 
adopted a middle style with more 
energy than Addison, avd less 
pomp of colouring than Johnson, 
aud will probably long cotitinue 
the standard style of English prose. 


J. 6 
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NEW VOCAL MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS OF MERIT, 


ooo 
The Renian Susstlen, os Barehey oF “ Rest weary Traveller ;” a Duet, from 
oscow ;""a words the O oi the Devil’ Bridge, composed 
by HB Cole RAEN “CD et eee 
Stevenson. ** My early Day ;" Do. Do. 
, Soa weeny aout cada “ The rege Plays ;” a Duet, 
Tris fom the Oper of Pach Dos Bor Howe Ka aise "Dds 5” Do. 
y . ; A ue e & te 
* Allen Adale;”’ a Trio from Scots “ My dark » 
Peon Keka,” compet by Dow“ Alcan | Set fone Toe ¢™ Do De 
"he Harper's,” Ist and ud Song from ==“ ‘The Mariner's" ‘Dero: dn 
De pa erate tows oe * Mad #"” De i wotticant 
**-O Brignal 3a Trio, from Do, “ The Bed of Do, Dea... 
composed by Do. * The Maid of the Mountai 





** The Wreath ;” a from and 


os 





NEW INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC. 


ntroduced, Braham’s Collection of Favourite Waltzes, as per- 
“+ Said a Smile to = Tear,” composed by formed at the Nob ect tene 
Mr, J. B. Gramer; Duets for the Piano oh hay . 
uy A. a ie D. Stei- ras, euaguehnptaaann re 
in G. minor, composed rt. D. , com ' 
bel. ‘ ~ Thrve Sonatas for the Piano Forte, com~ 
A to Mrs. Earll, by Mr, 


Grand Sonata for Do. ia which is in- peal sok dotioniad 
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Wiscetianea. 
— 
To the Editor of the Monthly Museum. 
_ THE PETITION OF ZACHARIAH DUST, EsQ. 
Suewern, —_—_— 


_ THAT Petitioner is connected 
with some of the most respectable 
families in this country, and can 
int out om the genealogical tree, 
n the black letter edition of Geof. 
frey Chaucer, Esq. many illustrious 
rsonages in the sister kingdom, 
rom whom his family has lixeally 
descended. 

That Petitioner lays no stress on 
his remote a to said as 

ner ves that the gene. 
ralizing ae of mind, called ta. 
lents, is ra oe rns trait 
iv a true des nt of the Dust 
family, and that Petitioner rests 
bis claim upon a broader basis than 
that which forms the temporary 
and accidental dignity of genius. 

That Petitioner thinks he can 
trace his family as far back as the 
Nerman conquest, and has no 
doubt but that it was one of the 
primo geniture branches of his fa. 
mily advised that wily monarch, 
William the first, te adopt the cur. 
few—a measure, which, it is said, 
prodaced many curious and judi. 
crous effects, iu that age of dark. 
ness, and is certainly strongly 
tinctured with that serio-comic co. 
louring of intellect, which is a ge. 
nuine aud characteristic tinge of 
the Dust family, 

That Petitioner has ascertained, 
toa moral certainty, that Peter, 
surnamed the Hermit, the preacher 
of the croisades, was a legitimate 
branch of his family, and that he 
likewise believes Cervantes typified 
his family of that age, in the person 
and acquirements of the redoubted 
Don Quixotie. 


* 


“Ga 
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_the whimsically cruel reign of her 





That during the wars of York 
and Lancaster, the family of Peti- 
tioner took an active and decided 

rt, but to which of the noble 
Loaiee they attached themselves, 
Petitioner cannot at present say ; 
that, pea Engl beg: of 

ood le o a n 

fimes Pf civil warfare, ¢ when t 
foot of hostile paces bruised all 
the flowerets of the land,” they 
were alternately attached to either 
rose, with unshaken loyalty. Pe. 
titioner has not, however, been able 
to ascertain the fact, after many 
curious enquiries and historic 
doubts, but that it will be in 
his power to lay a full statoment 
before the public, as it is a subject 
of “ quaint and excellent device,” 
well worthy the attention of mo- 
dern anvotators, and literary an. 
tiquarians. 

at during the enlightened 
reign of Elizabeth, Petitioner must 
admit, that his family were not in 
much repute; the reformation and 


father Harry, having exhausted all 
their talents :—Petitioner has, how. 
ever, the satisfaction to rv ie 
they were not entire] lected, as 
iets affairs of the tarl of 

Mary Queen of Scots, and an elder. 
ly lady of the Dust family, who 
was undoubtedly maid of honour 
to her Majesty, and chief councel. 
lor in all her love intrigues. That 
“ When civil first 

« And men Sellout, they keew nol why,” 
— of Petitioner’s family had 
the honour of truly representing in 
the famous parliaments, the rump 
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and barebones, some of the most 
respectable shires in England, and 
that one of Petjtioner’s ancestors 
accompanied the 
well when he inv this country. 
That Petitioner’s. great, 
great, grand uncle, having taken a 
particular liking to the civilized 
people of Ireland, settled amongst 
them, on some good town lands 
that were given him by the conquer. 
or, and is the stem from which the 
numerous family of the Dusts of 
this country 
That Petitioner will not enter 
into particulars of his family after 
this period, as it is the wish of Pe. 
titioner to avoid all and 
emical sonteororny. ¥ Petiti- 
oner necessary 
af his family, 
church and state, as would not 
disgrace the most respectable name 
in the country. 
of his rn lineage t ay 
no mo. 
tive of vain bat, that 
his name and family, having be- 
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come, as it were a bye word to his 
neighbours, Petitioner is obliged 
to ay a statement of facts before 
an “enlightened and thinking” 
people, in hopes of obtaining re- 
ress. 
That Petitioner has therefore 
iven the above characteristics of 
s family, to distinguish them from 
a spurious brood, who have wan. 
tonly and unprovokedly, deprived 
him Virthclane y oftheir here 
tary birt invading every 
walk of life, f the gravity, 
and endeavouring to swell 
dignity of true 
hat Petitioner throws 
himself on the mercy of his fellow 
citizens, praying their observance 
of the above rules, in the 


hopes he will thereby be enabled 
to regain their future papers | 
and retrieve the d oh tebe 
his family, for w > 
as in duty bound, will ever pray. 
J. E. 


a merits of his cause, and 


—— 
To the Editor of the Monthly Museum. 
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destructive to genius 
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wine, and sacrificed ed 


ROH 
ON DRUNKENNESS, 


which the mind elicits, when inspir- 
ed by wine and beauty, diverge 
into livid @ashes of unmeaning jo- 
cularity or gross licentiousness.— 
How eloquently does the wise 
Ulysses address the enchantress 
Circé, when he beheld his noble 
compauions thus vilely transform- 


Li fits it me, whose friends are tern’d te 


To quaff thy bowls and riot at thy feasts; 
Me wuldst thoa serve, thy cares for them 


‘Aod them to me restore, and me to joy. 


This ought to be the language 
of every mau of true sentiment. 


J. &. 


> CORRE RI ins 
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Ta the Editor of the Monthly Museum. 
a 
THE ACTOR. 


_THEATRICAIS having so re. 

cently Commenced, my remarks on 
acting shall be general. At some 
future period, { will be happy to 
congratulate Mr. Talbot, Ra our 
other friends on their re-appear. 
ance. ‘To pass the line of medio. 
crity, the Rubicon. that separates 
us from the empire of fame, is not 
so easily accomplished as many 
imagive; the failures in this art, 
and the few who have been able 
to arrive at perfection, is a con. 
vincing proof of the observation ; 
amongst the numerous suitors of 
Penelopé, there was not one who 
could bend the bow of Ulysses — 
but this is discouraging. - 

A bold, animated, and com- 
manding exterior, is the first re. 
quisite of a great actor, the ground 
work on which a perfect saper. 
structure alone can be erected: al- 
though the contrary is a violation 
of historic trath, we could not pa- 
tiently submit to see the character 
of Alezander, personated by an 
insignificant looking performer, 
however great his other powers 
might be. 


“ Pritchard's genteel, and Garrick six 
feet bigh,”’ 


Is a paradox that will probably, 
never again be verified. 

The actor is the prototype, or 
semblance of a sentimental being, 
etigendered by the poet; in the 
wind of the spectator, voice and 
other. requisites must be in propor. 
tiwu, er the barmony of the whole 
will be destroyed, 


Imitation, the mania of the pre. 
sent day, can only be compared to 
the ass performing the feats of the 
lap-dog ; and as Lord Verulam ob. 
serves of the monkey, that its de. 
formity is aggravated by its simili- 
tude to man ; so the actor, who la. 
bors to remind you of the manner 
of another, erects a standard to 
prove his own littleness—one ori- 
ginal expression of passion or con. 
ception of character, is of more 
value in the eye of true taste, and 
bids fairer for celebrity, ‘than 
whole scenes of artificial gestica. 
lation * 

Casting a play, as the players 
term it, requires more judgment, 
than what has been hitherto prac. 
tised at our Theatre—if it be ne. 
cessary that the powers of the in. 
dividual should harmonize to pro. 
duce particular perfection, what a 
considerable advantage mast it be 
to observe the same rule in the 
variety of characters that compose 
an entire piece? there is no sen- 
sation leaves a more disagreeable 
impression on the mind, than that 
which is occasioned by abroptness, 
arising from a disproportion of 
parts: this effect can scarcely occur 
more violently, than when “ a well 
graced actor leaves the stage,” and 
should be avoided as much as pos. 
sible in every attempt a: theatrical 
perfection, 

J. EF. 





* We felicnate our friend J ack Erudite 
coe fiat en heat sean Garantie 
axiom peaned since days 
ef Aristotle, . P me 
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DRAMATIC STRICTURES. 


—— 


MIsS WALSTEIN. 
THIS charming actress being 

now restored to. our stage, some 
previous notice—antecedent to our 
regalar antiques may be expected 
from us, by our theatrical readers. 
We shall endeavour tw sketch a 


nea outline. ; 
r first rance was at Li. 
verpocl, in part ef Calista, 


where she soou became a great fa. 
veurite. She then went te Scot- 
_ and eaeeret= with encreas- 
This success in. 
po her to visit Dublin. Here 
her reception was highly favour. 
able—it might be said flattering.— 
The prepossession of the Irish au- 
dience in her favour, whatever her 
merit, was sach as could not have 
been expected: for in..many in- 
stances she divided applause with 
Mrs. Siddons, and successfully op- 
posed the sound, judicious acting 
ot Mrs. Gallindo.—She, however, 
in the first season of her perfor- 
mance, encountered the. severity of 
one of the ablest, though far from 
the most liberal dramatic critics, 
that has arisen since the days of 
Churchill —As that gentleman has, 
by his subsequent. apology, re- 
pented, or feigned to repent of 
some of his remarks on the the Juady, 
it might perhaps be rather unfair 
to revive the subject: for, after 


all, his criticisms, a ny generally 
cruel, and fi a 
not have done 


harm ; but, se vei on only Pe 


stimulated her to anthought-of 
professional exertion. 

Miss Waistein’s yreat error ap- 
pears to. have been aiming at too 


with all her oy yy akc ye 
ing &c. is not ber figure toe rin 


for a proper pp tative of a 
cobler's wife? The whole ll ped 
vince of low comedy ts be pee 
sphere of acting, held 

lop her statare, and assume ts 
meanness of figure, which is in. 
compatible with the el of 
her person, and comman ing con. 
tour of feature, which nature having 
liberally bestowed on her, forms 
her je advantage in the 
higher walks of. the drama, 


er gentee] is sprightly, 


vivacious, a 
deficient in archness, it is amply 
enpetes,.b by smiles of Pi ppc 
aiet poly “ses which 
eater soul. Hence in het Let 
Hardy, and simiiar c 
assumption of ene is “ 
and those finer tints, which at once 
finish aud adorn the picture, steal 
mellowing on Ay eye. is 
perhaps more the effect of natural 
disposition than study.—But if the 
critic therefore withholds his praise 
from her art, the spectator, whose 
of feelings, + not permit him to. 
stop and vire the means 
which his ennys has been assai 
receives all those finer impressions 
which endear a chaste scenic re. 
esentation to the soul of sensi- 


much me. 
t. i arm ra of the 
school of potas, ber 
rson bears no trivial resem 

to all the better proportions 


and 
pt gy in the pasre xt of that 


actress—and nat 
iy Ae re. w 
a Tormy to bleh fo cos tag claim. 
About . 
and the 
a 
rcumstauce was te 


between her 
which ended 


ever such a 
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Zo the Editor of the Monthly Museum. 
A 
THE ACTOR. 


_THEATRICAIS having so re. 

cently Commenced, my remarks on 
acting shall be general. At some 
future period, { will be happy to 
congratulate Mr. Talbot, and oar 
othes friends on their reappear. 
ence. To pass the live of medio. 
crity, the Rubicon that separates 
us from the empire of fame, is not 
so easily accomplished as many 
imagive: the failures in this art, 
and the few who have been able 
to arrive at perfection, is a con. 
vincing proof of the observation ; 
amongst the numerous suitors of 
Penelopé, there was not one who 
could bend the bow of Ulysses — 
but this is discouraging. . 

A bold, animated, and com. 
manding exterior, is the first re. 
quisite of a great actor, the ground 
work on which a perfect saper. 
structure alone can be erected: al- 
though the contrary is a violation 
of historic truth, we could not pa- 
tiently submit to see the character 
of Alexander, personated by an 
insignificaut looking performer, 
however great his other powers 
might be. 


“ Pritchard's genteel, and Garrick six 
feet high,” 


Is a paradox that will probably, 
never again be verified. 

The actor is the prototype, or 
semblance of a sentimental being, 
etigendered by the poet; in the 
wind of the spectator, voice and 
other requisites mast be in propor. 
tow, or the barmony of the whole 
will be destroyed, 


Imitation, the mania of the pre. 
sent day, can only be compared to 
the ass performing the feats of the 
lap-dog ; aud as Lord Verulam ob. 
serves of the monkey, that its de. 
formity is aggravated by its simili- 
tude to man; so the actor, who la. 
bors to remind you of the manner 
of another, erects a standard to 
prove his own littleness—one ori. 
ginal expression of passion or con. 
ception of character, is of more 
value in the eye of true taste, and 
bids fairer for celebrity, than 
whole scenes of artificial gesticus 
lation * 

Casting a play, as the players 
term it, requires more judgment, 
thao what has been hitherto prac. 
tised at our Theatre—if it be ne. 
cessary that the powers of the in. 
dividual should harmonize to pro- 
duce particular perfection, what a 
considerable advantage must it be 
to observe the same role in the 
variety of characters that compose 
an entire piece? there is no sen- 
sation leaves a more reeable 
impression on the mind, than that 
which is occasioned by abruptuess, 
arising from a disproportion of 
parts: this effect can scarcely occur 
more violently, than when “ a well 
graced actor leaves the stage,” and 
should be avoided as much as pos. 
sible in every attempt at theatrical 
perfection. 

J. E. 





* We felicuate our fricad Jack Eredite 
cele ee an ine soandin Gremtte 
axiom penned since 
of Aristaue, . ; oo ae 
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DRAMATIC STRICTURES. 


MISS WALSTEIN. 


THIS charming actress being 
now restored t.). our stage, some 
previous notice—antecedent to our 
regular antiques may be expected 
from us, by our theatrical readers. 
We shall endeavour tu sketch a 
hast ri outline. 

t first appearance was at, Li. 
verpool, in the part of Calista, 
where she soow became a great fa. 
vourite. She then went. to. Scot. 


ing reputation, 

duced her to visit Dublin. Here 
her reception was highly favour. 
able—it might be said flattering.— 
The prepossession of the Irish au- 
dience io her favour, whatever her 
merit, was such as could not have 
been expected: for in. many in- 
stances she divided applause with 
Mrs. Siddons, and successfully op- 
posed the sound, judicious acting 
of Mra. Gallindo.—She, however, 
in the first season, of her perfor. 
mance, encountered the. severity of 
one of the ablest, far from 
the most liberal dramatic critics, 


me 
with all her advantages—her sing 


ing &c. is not her figure too fine 
for a proper tative of e 
cobler’s wife?—The whole 
vince of low comedy is be tee 
sphere of acting, unless she could 
lop her statare, and assume that 
meanness of fi wd which is in. 
compatible ve sous waged of 
her person, and oes 
tour of feature, which nature aving 
liberally bestowed on her, forms 
her principal advantage in the 
iy walks of. medi ‘ 
er genteel * 
visaeinan unaffect ute ite 
eficient in archness, it 
supplied by smiles of aan 
gaiety, and glances which pene. 
trate the soul, Hence in her iia 
Hardy, and similar character 
assumption of levily is. evi 
and those finer tints, which at once 
finish aud adorn the picture, steal 
mellowing on the eye, This is 
perhaps more the effect of natural 
disposition than study.—But if the 
critic therefore withholds his praise 
from her art, the spectator, whose 
feelings _~ Ba Ae ig him to 


stop and hs bet em 


which his b 


receives all those fine s impressions 
which onan a. 


it might pashope be Toten sntels gps soul of ry 
to revive subject: ter ‘ 
all, his criticistas, though generally _ Her tragedy p much me- 
cruel, and powet, may ‘it. It stron partakes of the 
not have done Miss senses 4 passe om. Aa 
harm ; but, on the contrary, only utiel penne 
stimulated her to uw ht.of to aH " better p 
professional exertion. advantages in the. yee 

Miss Waistein’s reat error great a setae. 


upon the a blessed 

a form, to she ew can ie i 
aa Fea 

ay 

which es 


ever suc 
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be lamented by every lover of dra. 
matic merit, it yet was attended 
with ene event, at which all must 
rejoice, it was the meaus of draw. 
ing into public notice, the talents 
of another young Lady, from whose 
great abilities, now fairly brought 
into contact with those of Miss 
Walstein, the public may expect 
that delightful mental repast, which 
arises frum a collision of rival ge- 
nius in the arena of fame. 


= 
MISS O’NEILL, 


IT has, during the progress of 
the drama to its present state, been 
the distinguished honor of the Irish 
stage, to prodace native talent, or 
to rear abilities born in other parts 
‘of the empire in to maturity, in the 
highest order of theatric excellence. 
Of this Sheridan, Macklin, M 
the Barries, Lewis, Clinch, Joha. 
stove, Mrs. Fitzhenry, Mrs, Wof. 
fington, Mrs, Jordan ;—and last, 
(though not least among them, Miss 
O’ Neill, are undeniable instances, 

In little more than three years, 
has this young and astouishing ac- 
tress mounted from one acclivity of 
dramatic fame to another, until at 
last she gained the exalted height 
of public estimation, on which she 
at present stands. If we look back 
on her career, we must confess our. 
selves equally under the influence 
of wonder as to the means, and 
delight as to the effect. Now tread. 
ing close on the heel of Mrs. Edwin 
—anon, powerfully reminding the 
few aged spectators of the electric 
bursts of anguish, se much adored 
in Mrs. Barry. This hour per. 
forming Juliet in a style which we 
never saw equalled, and the next 
supporting the mother of Coriola- 
nus, with a matronic dignity, to 
which one would imagine her youth 
and figure would form irremove. 
able bars of objection.— Playing 
Oriana, with all that eould enchant 
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in woman—then resiguing the part 
to its original claimant—and as. 
sumiug the eccentric Bisarre, with 
equal, almost with superior effect. 
Nor can this be accounted the pe. 
riod of her exertions. Supporting, 
of herself, during two seasons, the 
entire weight of female represeo- 
tation, she was frequently forced 
into comic characters, and in some 
of them she shone most resplen- 
dent. Beatrice, Belinda, and the 
widow Brady, with — others, 
might be mentioned. in short, 
through every department of the 
stage, (with the single exception 
of the vocal,) she bas proved her- 
self—the universal actress. 

Amidst such an accumulation of 
business, it must naturally be ex. 
pected that some parts would occur 
in which equal excellence would 


Ossop, not appear. This was the case with 


Ophelia, and a few other charac. 
ters; but even there a stand was 
made, that was et least respecta- 
ble. 

Miss O’ Neill evidently possesses 
mind, talent, discrimination ; yet 
is she less indebted to art and study 
than most of her profession. Her 
spontaneous bursts of nature—whe. 
ther gay or pathetic, are such, as 
eaten never attain, although it 
may improve; but which Nature 
alone must bestow. 

How long she may continue on 
our boards, is a fearful question ; 
bat she seems destined (if we can 
argue aught from merit,) at some 
future period, to wear the laurel 
so recently resigned by Siddons. 


MR. TALBOT. 


FEW performers have filled the 
most opposite walks of the drama 
with equal propriety.—He cer. 
tainly puts in a powerful claim te 
the title of General Actor.—Wol. 
sey, and Mirabel: greatin both, 
perhaps not equally so; for ia 
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comedy is his chief excellence. 
There he “ rules supreme.”’ a. 
of every species of comedy which 
he +o f choupied, his finished 
gentlemen are the best, Hence 
his peculiar excellence, and high 
fame in Mirabel and Duoricourt. 
We believe he has not played 
young Bevil on our stage; but the 
performance of it is a dramatic 
desideratum. _ Mrs. Jordan has re- 
peatedly declared “ that Talbot 
is the best young Mirabel she has 
played against.” And several other 
rs, of the first standing, 

(both male and female) have borne 
united testimony to his abilities.— 
Yet did he perform some of the 
best of his characters on the Lon. 
don boards without producing any 
effect, or acquiring the least fame. 
A failure in is a preci. 
ce, down which, if an actor leap, 
is seldom known to regain the 
heights from whence he departed. 
Mr. Talbot, however, came back 
to Dublin, and was a greater fa- 
vourite than ever. He performed 
many of his characters against 
Mr. Holman, and io symerous in- 
stances divided the applause of 
the Theatre with that t actor.— 
Hence, jealous of fame on 
both sides, perpetual jars arose be. 
tween them. At some dis. 
reement with Mr. Jones caused 

r. Talbot to withdraw from the 
Theatre. His loss was severely 
felt at the time, and till this hour 
has never been completely filled 
up. He retired to the manage. 
ment of his own theatres; and 
aoe re-visits Dublin only for a 
ew ‘ 

Light, airy, vivacious—he pos- 
sesses innumerable advantages for 
the eccentric line in comedy. A 
transcript of the late Mr. Lewis 
almost to imitation. It would na- 
turally be ganged bya Y ig ey 
8 ron . 
tke Woodward, sad oh other 
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great actors, he was confined to 
comedy alone. This, however, is 


far from being the case. Look at 
hie Wolsey, Pierre, Dumont, Old 
Norval, &c, &c. and thea deny 


him tragic merit, if you can. 

It is trae we must grant, with 
the author of the Epistles, thet he 
possesses 

“ A trifling air, @ girlish form, 

** Hil suited to the tragic storm,” 

And that he never can pretend te 

+ rival all that host of 


‘© With which Black Roscius* moves his 
* arms.”’ 


Yet in strongly marked sarcasm— 
bitter re poignant in. 
vective, few tragic actors havesoar. 
ed beyond him, There is, it must 
be acknowledged, acertain unbend. 
ing harshness in his voice, nor 
is his declamation wholly free from 
that measured cadence, which was 
the source of the titum! titum! ti! 
q. bees old school, re this the 
ng tags, tosome greaest 
comic characters, afford auricular 
demonstration, 

Mr. Talbot can lay no claim to 
the pyr. of what the actors 
call a speaking face. Nature has 
been niggard to him in this res. 
pect. .Hence we may say of him, 
with the elder Sheridan, ; 

* When he sneceeds, the merit’s all his 

* own,” 

He is a sensible judicious actor— 
his of character ever 
just. He knows well how to dix 
criminate between the different sha. 
do wings of the passions—and clear. 
ly ng his own acting ers 
in balance of reason, he is alike 
certain of the point where he can 
make an effectual stand against all 


orgeenee- 

us furnished, Mr. Talbot may 
be considered an acquisition to any 
theatre ; so that the bigh celebrity 








* The elder Kemble. 
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which he bas gnined in Dublin, 
bas pot been the result of artifice 
on his part, or prejudice on that 
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of the public; bot has solely ari. 
sen from his individual merit as an’ 
actor. 


—880e2— 
THEATRICAL RETROSPECT. 





THERE is no article in a 
Monthly Miscellany, like ours, 
which is perused with more avidity 
than the dramatic. None is more 
difficult to conduct with fair. 
ness, and yet keep alive its spirit. 
This principally arises from the 
abuses which have been practised 
in it, time immemorial, Critical 
lucubrations, whether diurnal, heb. 
domanal or mensal, have been so 
prostitated, that little remains to 
them either of credit or originality. 
The Editors and Proprietors of 
some prints, to gain the petty bribe 
of free admission to the atre 
for themselves and friends, have 
bedaubed the manager, and pufled 
the performances, vutil eA have 
completely destroyed all public con- 
fidence iu their reports.—-Others, 
for the mean traffic of a bottle, or 
even atankard, have bartered their 
praises of one actor and their cen. 
sures of another, to the utter ex. 
tinction of truth, and creation of 
' nausea ov one hand and indigna- 
tidn on the other. And, finally, 
some have embarked in the nefa. 
tivus practice of defamation, and, 
to sell their publications, or ex- 
tort money from individnals, have 
einng beauty to the soul, blasted 
ment in the bud, and cankered 
reputation in its brightest blossom. 
They have hunted down performers 
like animals of the chace, daggered 
managers with al} the remorseless. 
yess of literary assassins, and 


* unfolded tales’? which never had 
existence, bat in the infernal ar. 
chives of theit own invention.— 
Without puiniing at individuals, 
we mention (hese practices to mark 


them with our abhorrence, and te 
give a warning hiut to that part 
of the public, whose appetite for 
slander is their ruling’ literary 
passion, that in the dramatic re. 
ports of the Monthly Museum, 
they will experience utter disap. 
pointment, Like the author of 
the Epistles, we say, “ We drain 
no midnight bow|s with = ae 
But Heaven forefend, if ‘we use 
no brush to bedaub them with flat. 
tery, that we should by day ‘oi, 
a concealed dagger to wound their 
peace as individuals, their merits 
as performers, or their characters 
asmen. We will ever réjoice to 
give them their due meed of praise ; 
we will be impartial ; on some oc. 
sasions, where we can, merciful ; 
but we must be just.— With regard 
to managérs, we entreat the pub. 
lic tu place confidence in us for 
one assertion.— There is ‘nof, nor 
shall there ever be, the least un. 
derstanding, nyY WAY OF INFLU- 
ENCE, between the manager of the 
Theatre, and the Conductors of 
the Monthly Museum. ‘Yet will 
we not be fearful to praise the ar. 
rangements of the Theatre when 
they merit our approval; or to 
condemn and expose any practice 
which militates agaiust dramatic 
justice, is subversive of the dig- 
nity aud morality of the stage— 
or destroctive of that entertain. 
ment which the public bavea right 
to expect in @ well regulated 
Theatre. 

On this ground then we take 
our stand, When we abandon it, 
be public infamy, public neglect 
our punishment. While we main. 
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tain it, we are secare of public 
approval—perhaps public support. 

nto the subject of oor ea 
delinquency prior to the ¢B\item-. 
plation of this publication, we do 
not assume any right to enter, as 
the advocates of either side of the 
question. But we must confess, 
that, daring the short part of the 
present season which has elapsed, 
there evidently -appears a desire 
to please, and effurts toward the 
accomplishment of that desire,— 
The restoration of Talbot and 
Miss Walstein—the iotrodaction 
of Cooke as a vocai performer— 
the re-engagement the elder 
Kemble—and all this during the 
early part of the season, before 
Christmas, are so many fair points 
of promise, Whether these ar. 
rangements proceeded from the 
deputy-manager Mr. Rock,. or 
from Mr. Jones himself, we know 
not; but 
one or both of them. We feel the 
laudable pride of interest in our 
native drama rekindle anew, when 
we behold two such actresyes as 
Miss O'Neill and Miss Waistein, 
taking the lead on the frish stage. 
Do we assert too mach when we 
observe that, is doubtful, whether 
either Drary-lane or Covept-gar. 
den, have at this instant two bet. 


seal we might say two 


1813, Oct. 7.—The house opened with; 
All in the Wrong, and the Devil te 
P 


ay. 
Miss O° Neill’s Belinda was pure 
unadalterated comedy.——Every 


movement was ¢ every accent 
natare; these | to a lovely 
fascinating form, gave that indeli- _ 
ble impression, which in point of 
dramatic effect must be pronounced 
irresistible. 


Miss Walstein, in the paroxism 
of her should remember 
the rank of Lady Restless. There 


was a Tartar fury about ber acting 
Vor. I. 
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which ill-ececorded with the chai 
racter. The applauses which fol. 
lowedtthis violence of acting were 
given to Miss Walsteia—not to 

vady Restless, Would but our 
fair-one study a little discrimina. 
tion, she certainty possesses powers 
to costitute her a first-rate actress, 

Mr. C. Kemble’s Beverly was 
wanting. Mr. Connor did all he 
could with the character. He was 
respectable, But it was impossible 
for him to supply the deficieney,— 
It would have been much better for 
Mr. Farren being out of Sir Jehn, 
to have played the part. ‘ 

The acting merit, and the ¥ 
additionsin Miss Walstein’s Nell, 
are entitled to every praise ; but 
nothing can sink her figure to the 
level of the character, 

Our old friend. Williams has 
long stood unrivalled in Jobson, — 
But does he really think that it 
can raise himin critical estimation, 
so remorselessly to stick his awl up 
to the handle into the poor conju 
ror? , 9 
Oct. 8.— Wives as they Were—M™ aids as 

they Are.— The Citizen. 

Lady Priory and Miss Doritant, 
b Walstein oud O'Neill. Miss 

myst ap ving ee done 
with La : in point 
of character Miss Doritant bas so 
much the advantage, that no par. 
allel on ah drawn between 
them. e ly approve @ re. 
mark in one of the papers.—* One 
“* started in the course & mile -be. 
fore the other, Hence it would 
“ be very unfair to decide -the 
“ merits of the race at the win. 


‘ty ” 
In ter oetevtutenent Mise O-Netih 


performed Maria with much spirit 
and Bat the effect was 


minor characters,— Does Mr. 
attend the rehearsals? or were there 
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Oct, 0.—The Haunted Tower.—Is he a 
Prince ? 


Mr, and Mrs. Cooke made their 
appearance in Lord William and 
Lady Eleanor, Their merits are 
well known to out readers. Mr, 
Cooke is much improved in deport. 
ment, of course he has gained coa- 
fidence. But he does not draw the 
houses which were expected. 

Oct. 11.—The Inconstant.—The Quaker. 

The re.appearance of Talbot at. 
tracted a most respectable (and 
considering the season) ‘numerous 
attendance. Time—that woeful 
destroyer of all things—has yet 
left bis figure unimpaired ; but 
seems to have confined all its ven- 
geance to his featares, and his 
voice. He looks at least fifteen 

ears older than when we saw him 
ast, and he has got an old man’s 
crack in his voice which impzdes 
the comic rapidity for which he 
was once so remarkable.— Yet was 
the science of the actor greatly 
apparent. His egile movements 
threw life all around him, and 
some of the speeches still proclaim. 
ed him—the first Mirabel.— Yet 
must we except the whole of the 
5th act—the scene with the bra- 
v &c. This is decidedly Mr. 
C. Kemble’s—and we are com. 
lied to own Talbot must bow be. 
him.—The scene of beating 
the father is better managed by 
Talbot. By the bye, we wish (for 
the morality of the stage) that 
this incident were omitted. We 
know not a more repulsive shame. 
less scene on the boards than this. 
A man beating his father! and in 
sport! It was a disgrace to Far. 
quber, But the licence of his days 
permitted it. And the good sense 
of ours ought to banish it. tng | 
slight alteration would expunge it 
from the comedy. 


Oot, 12—Slegs of Belgrade. —Midnight 
our. 
In the after.piece, the Marquis 


and Flora deserve some mention. 
Mr. Farren was more sprightly, 
less sententious than many we have 
seen. We stop not to enquire whe- 
ther this was Mrs, Inchbald’s de. 
sign in drawing the Marquis; but 
it certainly assisted the representa. 
tion. Mrs. Stewart on the other 
hand, if uot a Mrs. Edwin in Flo. 
ra, yet supported the part witha 
pase tn sufficient for a chamber. 
maid, 


Oct. 13.—Belle’s Stratagem.— Lyar. 

It is with an actor as with a 
beauty. 

y bea Sag advances, and when lovers 
& She then shines forth, solicitous to bless, 
* In all the glaring impotence of dress.”’ 

So sung Goldsmith of beauty in 
its wane. Mr. Talbot is ata pe. 
riod of life, which — be pro- 
nounced the acclivit an actor’s 
merit. Does he x aw fear to 
shape his course downward, and 
therefore array himself in his blue 
and silver? dress of Doricourt 
gave us the idea of a French J oweur 
rather than an English young man 
of fashion. 

His Doricourt has been immor. 
talized by the Author of the Epis. 
tles.—We have little to peer on 
it, except to enter an obj n to 
pe pompous inflation in his 
delivery, which is certainly not 
comedy, <7 it be that species of 
tragedy called serious acest is 
aonhay of the very o ‘chett 

His surprise, emotion, and at last 
disgust, in the scene where Miss 
Hardy assumes the ideot were abl 
executed ; but his own coun 
wanes Is the fifth act, was tame 
to insipidity in some places—and 
in others x Pooch without effect.— 
How different in this scene was the 
Doricourt of Lewis ! 

Fullam’s Hardy was one tissue 
of grimace and vulgarity.—Mr. 
Hardy is a man of wealth, and 
whatever his oddity, far removed 
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from those loose low manners with 
— this performer represents 
im. 

The Lyar is now one of Talbot's 
best performances—the rapidity of 
his tones—and the sprightliness of 
his deportment, all unite to stam 
peculiar merit on the part. We 
look around in vain for any actor 
who could play it against him. 
Oct. 14.—The Cabinet. Modern 
Oct. 15.—The Exile--High Life 


With some traits of very fine 
acting in the part of Daran, we 
were yet very much disgusted with 
the want of recollection. It is un. 
pardonable in an actor to come on 
the stage imperfect in his character, 
and place his sole reliance on the 
prompter. It is true the house was 


, very thin, and that might dispirit 


him. But could it make him for. 
get his part? Nevertheless we should 
like to see Talbot again in 
when thoroughly mellow in the 
character. 

His Lord Duke in the farce was 
a fine perpen: heey of his 
stage-jokes were strik appro. 
priate and purely o cinal.--We 
much liked his asking rs. Kitty, 
while he was cutting up the fowl, 
if “ he should help her to a walker 
or a flyer 2” 

Miss pera vi » 
at once sprightl ; but 
why wore te ‘table, and all the 
arp a ( ng the character 
¥ rey tt) come P the ne 
) lamps to si song ?— 
This is ionoteg Neen all decorum 
with a single bound.—And wh 
that crimson velvet ridicule? It 
would have heen almost too eg 
did for the Widow Belmour. What- 
ever the situation of private life in 
which an actress moves, if she por- 
sonates a servant—she ought to 
drese like one. 

Oct, 16.—The Honey Moon.--The Critic. 


The Duke d’Asanza by Talbot. 
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We never beheld finer acting than 
the first scene.—But the other part 
(though uuobjectionable) did not 
come up to what we expected 
from him. He wanted the firmness 
and tenderness (two hard » 
dients to in the dra. 
matic crucible)which were the great 
features of Holman’s Dake. Miss 


’ O’Neill’s Juliana was critically 


just, yet ly pleasing —~It 
strongly in us of Lord 
Shaftsbury’s criterion of good writ. 
PE antighted.” ht read it 
a hted—a bo 
* and understand leroy this 
remark to the drama, ~ sg 
you the precise idea of her Juliana. 
Talbot's Puff deserved its due 
a9 of ; but > are no 
riends to species of wri 
which, like the Critic, bu 4 
some of our best tragedies.— 
Manager who, in our opinion, con- 


Daran, sulted his true interest, would ba. 


nish all such pieces the stage. It 
is to their frequent representation 
in London, that they owe the al- 
most entire exclusion of traged 
from the stage. Many of our ate | 
ers will perhaps doubt the veracity 
of our remark ; but the files of the 
theatres would prove it. In Dublia 
we perform more than twice the 
pumber of tragedies, which they 
do in London at houses. 


Oct. 18.— The Inconstant.—The Three 
and the Deuce, 


To our former remarks on this 
play we have ‘to subjoin ove ob- 
servation, When young Mirable, 


man, perceiv 
his drift, and hastily d——ns him 
for his Old Mirabel 
is too fond a father deliberately to 
curse his own . Mr Fal. 


lam, in his to set 
the’ galletas lnnifblars ‘ores hs 
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twisting his features into a grin, 
utters the formal curse “ d n 
you, you dog!”—Is this neture, 
propriety ?—Is it acting ?—The 
anthor was certainly condemnable 
for introducing such « profane sen- 
tence—but the performer atids 
glaring sbsurdity to it by such a 
mode of delivery. 

Oct. 19.—The Deserted Daughter. —Sicep 

Walker. 





Joanna, Cheveril and Mor. 
daunt may put in their legitimate 
claims fer public approval. 

The incidents of this farce (as 
was observed on a far different oc. 
casion) resemble so. many pegs, 

laced for no other purpose but to 
Gee the imitations apon: an iti- 
nerant actor walks in his sleep, 
and imitates the different perfor- 
mers.—We perfectly coincide with 
a remark in one of the papers.— 
* To make this piece popular, the 
imitations should be of Irish ac. 
tors.”"—We would add the well. 
known “ stars’® who have visited 
us. Mr. Talbot was reduced to 
the necessity of repeatedly giving 
himself in Macbeth, Young Mira. 
bel, &c. which with Kemble (one 
of the best imitations of that great 
actor) and the late Mr, Cooke, 
made up the whole cf this motley 
dramatic mixture. We know not 
whether Talbot is equal to the wn. 
dertaking (and if not, he showld 
not have undertaken the character); 
bat would it not have beea better 
to have introduced imitations of 
Fotlem, the Farrens, Johnson, 
Sloman, Younger, Foote, &e. &c. ? 
These wouid have been perfectly 
understood—and might have ren. 
dered the farce popalar. 
Oct. 20.—Much ale about Nothing. — 

8 Walker, 

Benedict, (Mr. Talbot) a toler. 
able correct (though not servile) 
imitation of dir. Lewis—with an 
enaccountable dash of the Olid 
School mouvtooy. 
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Beatrice, (Miss O’Neill)—all 
that is lovely in a woman, and ele. 
gantand accomplishedin anactress, 
Oct. 21.—Leugh when you can.—Slecp 

W atker. 


Oct. 29.— Every one has his Fault.—Inkle 
and Yarico. - 

The grand objects which in this 
performance arrested attention, 
were Lady Eleanor Irwin and her 
son, (Miss O” Neill and Miss Rock.) 
If Mrs. Pope’s Lady Eleanor, from 
her consummate skill and exquisite 
feeling, towered in some points 
above our present representative of 
the character; the personifica. 
tion, the patios, the spontaneous 
bursts of agony are O’ Neill’s.— 
Like Mrs. Crawford, she did most 
when least expected. With regard 
to Miss Rock, we could have wish. 
ed Mrs. Inchbald herself to have 
been spectatress of the scene ; and 
we think she must have acknow- 
ledged, from the artless tones of 
this child, and those feelings which 
(to borrow a botanical phraze,) 
may be termed purely indigivous, 
Miss Rock is the best Edward that 
has yet appeared. 

Oct. 23.—The Way to keep Him.—High 
Life below Stairs. 

Mr. W. Farren’s Sir Bashfal 
Constant.—Pure, native comedy — 
humour devoid of grimace, and 
eccentricity without the feast 
sprinkling of the absurd.—It was 
thus that King gained the heights 
of comic celebrity. It is pleasing 
to behold so very young a man, 
disclaiming all that gaggery, con. 
tortion, wriggling and buffoonery, 
which are the priucipal ingredients 
in a modern comedian, and copy. 
ing nature, while he studies his 
author. 

Ovt. 23. The Way to Keep Win, High” 
Life below Stairs.—25, School for Scandal, 
Lyar.— 26. A Concert, Devil to Pay.—27. 
Way to Keep Him, Sleep Watker—2Qs, 
Allin the Wrong, Tale of M — 2, 


Concert, (Mrs. Ashe’s Benefit,) Citisen — 
30. Suspicions Husband, (Talbot's Benefit,) 
Loung Hussar. 
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COMPARISONS. 


Ob yes! ’tis sweet when Summer suns 
Mlume the face of this fair scene; - 
More bright yon chrystal streamiet runs, 
Aut smiles yon hill in livelier green : 
Yex faint the charm those scenes impart, 
Not long can they the soul beguile, 
Wheo those bright rays assail the heart, 
That beam from beauty's living snuie- 


Say, through all natures boundless maze 
is aught more lovely to the view, 
Thao where yon radient sky displays 
its beamy robes of brightest biue ? 
Om! all that charms the wordering sight 
In yon clear arch of cloudless skies, 


Is aught on earth so passing fair | 
As yonder lovely lily flower? 
What rival can with it corfipare 
In gardea-walk, or sammet bower ? 
Ob ! than the liily’s snow white charms 
{a spring tides earliest livery dresi, 
More white those smoothly polish’d erms, 
More fair, more pure, that gentile breast. 


See yonder rose’s brilliant 
‘The child of sammer and the pride, 
Threugh goon’s warm beam, and even- 
ng’s ™m ; 
Distillug nce far and wide, 
How far beyond that fragrant rose, 
What thought conceive, whag tongue 
can speak, 
The bloom of innocence that glows 
Unconecions on that blushing cheek ? 


Aad now when setting sun’s illume 
The last grey hours of parting day ; 
What rays of living glory bloom 
Along the bright ethereal way ? 
But see those beauteous ringlets shade, 
In mazy curls that forehead fair, 
Ang own a lovelier tioge dispiay’d 
la those bright locks of goiden hair. 


At eve, when zephyr’s balmy power 
Diffuses health aud sapture round, 


When peace and love the feelings me!t, 
uubeard 


Bach reral sound’s ‘the while, 
_ And zephyr passes by uafelt, 





The tender look, feeling heart ~ 
One word of soft resietiess power, 
More joy, more pure delight umpart 
Than Mature’s pomp ia sky or flower, 
For sure iu fancy's Joftiest Aight, 
Wbate'er thro’ Nature's realms we see, 
To bold the soul in fix’d delight, 
Must think, and speak, and look lite 
thee, Sauntsa. 
cf} 


LINES 
To the Memory of the late Mr. Sol. Sproule. 


“ WHY, unavailing, drops the tear 
On this green turf to virtue dear? 
Why on the ura reclines thy head ? 
Beneath thee the sainted dead |” 
** © holy Hermit seek not why, 

Or take thine answer from my sigh; 
For ev'ry thought which grac’d the soul, 
Was tenant in the breast of Sproute ; 
And all these sacred derds which prove 
Our union with our Maker's love, 
Evine'd bis Faith io Hope's career 

To cross the Earth, ami seek the sphere, 
On high ; where all the babes.of light, 
Enrob’d in folds wtherial bright, 

Join, in the ehofal voice of praise, 

The Hal strain to raise, 

His children, now, no more rejoice, 

To catch the cadence of bis voice 5 

Nor dues his tender partner hear, 

The accents of affection dear. 

Ah no! the widow'd mast mourn 
That absence, which leads no retarn 5 
Aud all she sees but serve to show 

The emblems of reflected woe. 

And Ab! that band, so us’d to lead 

The youth on honor’s course to tread 5 
To mark aright. the scriptar'd way 
Where erat ae ¥> 
Tho’ sway’ ene'gy . 

Has dropp’é for ever, and reclin’d. 

Ye helpless v now bewail 

"The friend of virtue in the vale ; 

Ye swains afford a tear to lave 

The with’ring grass which roefs his grave 5 
And here mine eyes 0" “dshall mourn; 
And swell the moss that twines bis urn.” — 
“ Nay, cease my Son,” the Hermit cried, 
* All grief is interested pride ; 

Tho’ the beart speak thro’ weeping eye, 


Yet whee the pearly fount is dry ; 
This oc‘ bat temomber'd be 
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62 Original Poetry. 
THE SOLILOQUY. 


We may talk of the darts and the arrows 
of Cupid, 
And speculate where all his great ord- 
nance hes ; 
Bat the feeble, the strong, and the wise 
and the stupid, 
Find «hese magazin’d in a charmer's 


bright eyes. 
There's nought else hut war, from the 
Earth to the Heaven, 
From Nap. Bownaparte to thuaderer 
Jove ; 
*Mid.t Frenchmen and Germans lead bul- 
lets are driven, 
Oa Olympus aod reond it Gy bullets of 
Love 


Then Cupid VN list as thy soldier this 
m.oute, . 
Se print my hands palm with the point 
of thy dart ; 
And if I sueceed nut, why all that there’s 
ip it, 
The victim remains, but in pledge lies 
_ bas heart. 
A recruit e’re attested is granted a shilling, 
All ove os to say, you're a man for the 
king 5 
But in Love's campaigns, tho’ the maiden 
he wiling, 
E’ve talk of sarrender more shillings 
mest ring, 
To me give the maid that has virtue a 
portion, 
Aad leave other dowries to sordider 
minds ; 
So Phobus whilst ‘glowing, in Rastern 
tele’ tiga, 
Shall smile om the spet where a blessing 
reclines. 
_— 
Lines Written in Retirement. 
What's sweet in the world! O surely the 
name, 
€1f virtue when clad in the buckler of fama 
TYhen echoes rise quickly awaken and tell, 
Our Weivrscren’s name to the brake and 


the del. 

But Fame thro’ her trumpet has blown 
wide the sound, 

And nations have listen’d and worship’d 
arvund ; 

And as in her course earth revolves round 
the Sen, 


Other worlds rejoice at what Antuvua has 
done 


The chat: pion of rights and of liberty bears, 

Thro’ the red path of war, ali his country- 
men's pray'rs; 

And daa battle when foemen as- 
‘ gail 

The pray'ts of the patriot sweetly avaih, 


y 





[Oct. 
As the Macedon youth o’er the Granicus 
toss’ 


a, 
Found rest on the shore when the billows 
were crow’d. 
So Wellington when this rade tempest is 


past, 
Thine own native Erin gives shelter at last. 
© Time, ever eating, roll quick as thou wilt, 
What recompence bear you, fer blood 
war has spilt 5 
*Tis woeful until to our Erin you give «>» 
The essence of heroes, whose laurels shall 


live, 
Se Time with thy scythe newly whetied 
. new roll, : 
Thy wrath crushing vice at wquater or 
he. 
Farl doe the red standard, tet comity 
cease, 
And wrap Catope’s cous ta the garmeel of 
Peace. : 
= 
AN ANACREONTIC ODE, 
In imitation of Thomas Moere, Esq. 
WHILSTihe*fiery god of day, 


Pierces Tellus with his ray ; 
Whilst the silver moon-beams sleep, 


‘Twines a thyrsis for our choir, 
We'll praise in song of notes divine, 

The joys of love the joysof wine, WN, 
= 
LINES TO A TEAR. 

BACK nay source, thou beart-deserting 

tear 
Show not thy crystal form to prying eyes ; 


Hide thee from her | love, if she come near : 
She bade thee flow who does thy source 


despise ! 
Yet stay, thou trembling gem !—should she 
ogame thy lustre’s lightning in her 


; 
Pierce her relentless soul with thy 
And let ber feel what ’tis with seorn te 
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into the Prench territories has been rate Bye 


given a MAP of the SEAT of WAR in the NORTH of RUROPE, on which 
our Readers.cap make their own observations ; and which, at the end of the year, 


the Binder can place against the promised Article.) 
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of Alexander. The present Contipental Intelligence is so ancertain in the minor 
points—big with expectation on one hand—and doubtful, though far from expecting, 
reverse oo the other, that we are, upen mature deliberation, induced to postpone our 
Narrative of the Affairs of Europe, antil next Number. When the “ welfare of 
millions trembles ia the balance,”’ (to use Mr. Hoscoe’s elegant metaphor) we may 
conjecture—we must hope——but dare we record? This being am article of such 
difficulty in execution, and importance in effect, we are fearful of lightly committing 
ourselves ; and respectfully hoping that what we state will be received as suflictent 
apology, rest content with promising every exertion in our power to produce it, 
digested according to our original Plan, in the next Number, We have, however, 
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64 Monthly Register. 
DUBLIN. 


i 


On Saturday, Cct. 23d, there was a meet- 

ing of the Roman Catholic Board, when 
« the following Petition to Parliament was 
, presented, and unanimously adopted :— 

WE, the ROMAN CATHOLIE PEO- 
PLE of IRELAND, again approach the 
Legislature with a statement of the griev - 
aueces under which we labour, and of which 
we mest respectfully, but at the same time 
most firmly solicit the effectual’ redress. — 
Our wrongs 4re so notoriows and se nume- 
rous, that their minute detail is quite un- 
necessary, and would indeed be impossible 
were it deemed expedient. Ages of per- 
secution on the ove hand, and of patience 
on the other, sufficiently attest our suffer- 
ing: and our submission, Privations have 
been answered only by Petition—indigai- 
ties by paren nests ass by for- 
xiveness. It has been a ane to have 
suffered for the sake of our Religion, but 
it has also been « pride to bave borne the 
best testimony to the purity of our doctrine 
by the meekness of our endurance. 

We have sustained the power which 
spurned us—we have nerved the arm which 
smote as—we have lavished our strength, 
our taleat, and our treasures, and buoyed 
oa the prodigal effusion of our young blood, 
the triumphant Ark of British Liberty. 

We approach then with confidence 
enlightened Legislature; in the name of 
Natore, we ask our rights as Men, In the 
nameef the Constitution we ask our pri- 
v legge 28 subjects. Tb the name of God, 
we ask the sacred protection of unperse+ 
cuted piety as Christians, 

Ave Securities required of us? we offer 
them—the best securities a thr ne can have— 
the affections of a People. We offer faith 
that was never violated —Hearts that never 
were corrupted-——Valowr that never 
crunched ; every hove of peril has 
oar Allegiance, andevery Field of burope 
exhibits its examp'e, 

We abjare all temporal authority, ex- 
copt that of our Soverrign. We acknow- 
ledge go civil pre-eminence, save tint of 
our Constitution, and for — and 
voluntary expenditure, we only a te- 
ciprocity of benefits. 

Separating as we do our Civil Rights, 
from our Spiritual duties, we humbly de- 
sire that they may not be confoanded.— 
We * render onto Corsar the things that 
are Corcar’s,"’ bai we must abo “ render 
unto Ged, the things det are God's.”— 
Our Chureh could vet decend to clakna 
State Authority, nor do we ask forit a 


State aggrandiciwncnt, Its hopes, its pow- 





ers, and its pretensions, are of another 
world. And when we raise our hands most 
humbly to the State, our prayer is pot that 
the fetiers may be transferred to the hands 
which are raised for us to Heaven. We 
would sot erect a splendid shrine even to 
Liberty, on the rains of the Tempte. 
Rats sly orn eee. ot © 
ve al People, we call wpon ¢ 

Legislature to annihilate the odious bond- 
age, which bows down-the mental, phy- 
sical, and moral of Ireland, and 
in the name of that Gospel which breathes 
Charity to all we seck freedom of Con- 
science for all the Inhabitants of the Bri- 
tish Empire. 

May it therefore please this Honoura- 
shle Howe to abolish all penal and 
disabling Laws, which in any mat - 
ner infringe Liberty, or 
restrict the free enjoyment of the 
sacred Rights of Conscience withia 
these Realms. ¥ 

Aad your Petitioners will 


ever pray. 


A Gentleman from Lisbon states, that 
an arrival from America bad brought a 
peper, in which was an official Jettes trom 
Captain Cassin to the Secretary of the 
Navy,’giving an account of an attack 
made by 15.gun-boats in the Chesapeake, 
on the frigate Junon, in Sanders, on 
the morning of the 28th or 29th of July, 
in which 140 of the Janon’s crew were 
killed and wounded, and the ship cut to 
pieces The Junon had passed Craney 
Island after dark, and towards day-light 
it became perfectly calm. The gun-boats 
came out with sweeps, and the attack con- 
tinued for three hours, The Junoon was 
not able to bring her broadsides to bear 
onthe boats, when @ breeze sprung up, 
and bronght the Belvidere to her assist- 
ance. The same paper brings iateliigeace, 
that Commodore Chauncey had sajled in 
the new frigate General Pike, of thirty -six 
guns, with two 25 gan ships, ten 
echooners and gun- s, on the lakes, 
te meet Commodore Sit James Yeo, whose 
force was ioferior. The main body of the 
American Army, Consisting of 10,000 re-~ 
gulars, under the command of Generals 
Lewis, Wiikinsonand Ham and 5000 
wiuia, under the command of Generais 
Winder and Izard, had concentrated their 
forces, and marched from Fort George 
ater ve frst bad sailed, leaving that 
For}, | Kingston under the wie 
poetg New York and Peuasyivaaia, 

he ; 

&. 























Addenda, 


BIRTHS. 

At Merrion, the Lady Helen Robinson, 
Lady of Richard Robigson, Esg. late of 
the Ist regiment of Poot Guards, of a 
son,—The Lady of William Tilaey Long 
Wellesley Pole, Esq. of a sun and geir — 
In Merrion-square, the lady of C. Sulli- 
van, Esq. of « daughter. 


MARRIAGES, 


Mr. Ford Crosby, of this City, to Mar- 
garet, eldest daughter of Mr. Andrew 
Carter, Queen’s County. — Witliam Owen, 
of Kathdowney, Cyeen’s County, to Miss 
Eliza Perrin, of Waicklow.—At Bath, 
Martin Magous Kelly, Esq. son of the 
late Vice-Admirai Keily, to A. Lindsay 
dle Cardonnel, daughter of Adam de Car- 
donaet Lawsoa, Esq. of Charton-house.— 
At Beechmont, Miss Harriot Wailave, to 
Captain F. Burgoyne, Royal Navy.— 
Ou Sunday evening last, ip the Earl of 
Meath’s hiberty, after a courtship of twe 
Aours, Serjeavt Bolton, a Cobler, of 
Tripoli, aged Sixty-two, to the agreeable 
Miss Catherine Ferrara, aged Eighty-four. 
This son of Mars lost bis right leg in his 
country’s cause, and his left eye was ac- 





cidentally forced iu in a quarrel, in which Mary 


be vohunteered his services in defence of 
a female who was iil treated by a cruel 
husband.—At Bray Church, County of 
Wicktow, Arthar Yates, Esq. to Rachel, 
second daughter of Alexaader Brenan, 
of Kingston Lodge, in the County of 


Dublin, Esq. one of the Six Clerks of hie ‘ 


Majesty’s Court of Chancery.—-At Mee- 
fick Church, Willias Pilkington Marrett, 
of Limerick, Esq, A at Law, to 
Mrs. Dwyer, wiulow of David Dwyer, 
Fsq.—At Mark's Church, Joseph Gabbett, 
Esy. Barrister at Law, to Mary, daughter 
of the late Edward Litton, Esq. of Holles- 
street.—Thomas Holton, of Athlone, 
to Maria, only daughter of the late George 
Summers, Esq. of Tyrel.’s Pass, county 
Westmeath.—Mr, J. Sillery, of Great 
Ship-street, to Miss Hamilton, of S. Anne- 
street.—Mr. Matthew Clark, merchaa’, 
Armagh, to Miss Ma.garet Sterling, 
daughter of Mr. Joseph Sterling, Cole- 
rain.—Me. Stewart Tomb, of Dunder- 
mot, to Miss Gastin, of Deneney.—Mr. 
Pierce Power, to Miss Kennedy, both oa 
Carrick-on-Suir —Mr, Kenny Laprelle, 
of Kiikenay, to Miss Wali of Rathlins- 
kill,—At Phili; stowa Church, Joho Ste- 
p enson, Esq, of the 6th Dragoon Guards, 
to Catherine, only daughter of David 
Hay, Esq. of the same Regiment.—At 
Childweil, Captain Meukland, of the 
Wilts Regimen, w Miss Myer, 





DEATHS. - 

On the Sist August, in the breach 
St. Sebastian's, Lieut. James Pyne, of the 
59.b Regt. late of the Kildare militia,— 
This brave young officer received twe 
wounds (one through the hand aud the 
other in the side,) whilst leading on the 
greoadier company to the attack on the 
town of Gumarra Meyor in the memora- 
bie battle of Vittoria; and before reco- 
vering from their effiéets, (eager to share 
in the glory of the anticipated result of 
the sege,) he joins his regiment ovly two 
days previous to the storming of St. Sc- 


an 
her will she ordered, that the expences 
of her funeral should out’ exceed €300, 
but that she should be buried in Cambric, 
and that ber coffia should be made of 
mahogany. Her wisbes were complied 
with.—At Vittoria, of the wounds be re- 
ceived im the battle near that place, Ma- 
@8th Regiment, ne- 


years a most 
sincere in his. friendship—tiveral in hw 
religious opimions— charitable to the pour 
honest ia all his dealings; be passed 
throagh ‘life, “ au Isreetite in whom was 
no guile.’—-At Summer-hill, in this 
city, in the 46th year of his “se Josep 
Prigelt, Esq. late Surveyor of Excise.— 
in Bailbsiggan, Me. M* aged 
38 years, wife of Mr. Jobo M‘bunaeli, 
Manufactarer of that town.—At the Royal 
Exchange, Mr. Bar. Egan.— At iis house, 
Dolphiww’s-barn, Mr, Francis M‘Uarty,— 
Suddenly, the Rev. Bartholomew Burke, 
one of the Senior Vicars of we R. Gs 
Wardeudyp of Gelway. — 
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On Saturday, Oct. Md, there was a meet- 

ing of the Roman Catholic Board, when 
« the following Petition to Parliament was 
, presented, and unanimous! adopted :— 

WE, the ROMAN CATHOLIE PEO- 
PLE of IRELAND, again bp rope the 
Legislatore with a statement of the * 
Auces under which we labour, and of which 
we mest respectfully, bat at the same time 
most firmly solicit the effeciual redress. — 
Gas wrongs &re so notorions and so nume- 
rous, that thei; minute detail is quite an- 
eecewary, and would indeed be inpossible 
were it deemed expedient. Ages of per- 
accution on the one hand, and of patience 
on the other, sufficiently attest our suffes- 
ing: and our submission, Privations have 
been answered only by Petiticn—indigai- 
ties by remoustravces—in by for- 
ziveness. It has been a une to have 
suffered for the sake of our Religion, bat 
it has also been a pride to have borne the 
best testimany to the purity of our doctriae 
by the meekness of our endurance. 

We have sustained the power which 
spurucd as—we have nerved the arm which 
smote us—we havé lavished our strength, 
our taleat, and our treasures, and buoyed 
oa the prodigal effusion of oar young blood, 
the triamphaat Ark of British Liberty, 

We approach then with confidence an 
enlightened Legislature; in the name of 
Natore, we ask our rights as Men. Io the 
name of the Constitution we ask our pri- 
v leges as subjects. Ia the name of God, 
we ask the sacred protection of unperse- 
cuted piety as Christians, 

Are Securities required of us? we offer 
them—the best securitees a thr ne can have— 
the affections of a People. We offer fuith 
that was never violated —Hearts that never 
were corrupted-——Valour that never 
crouched ; every hove of peril a 
our Allegianee, andevery Field of burepe 
exhibits its examp'e, 

We abjure all temporal authority, ex- 
cept that of our Sovereign, We ackoow- 
ledge no civil pre-emineure, save timt of 
our Constitution, and for our javish and 
voluntaty expenditure, we ask anly a re- 
ciprocity of benefits. 

Separating as we do our Civil Rights, 
from oor Spiritusl duties, we humbly de- 
sire that they may not be confoanded.— 
We * render veto Carsar the things that 
are Corsar’s,"’ but we must abo * render 
unite Ged, the things ted are God's.” — 
Oar Church could wot descend to clabna 
State Authority, nor do we ack fort a 
State aggrandicment, Its hopes, ite pow- 





ers, and its pretensions, are of another 
world, And when we raise our hands most 
humbly to the State, our prayer is vot that 
the fetters may be to the hands 
which are raised for us to Heaven. We 
would sot erect a splendid shrine even to 
Liberty, on the rains of the Temple. 
Re pewg A << Xe Ramee. os 
ve al People, we call upon the 
Legislature to annihilate the odious boud- 
age, which bows down-the mental, phy- 
sical, and moral energies of Ireland, and 
in the name of that Gospel which hes 
Charity to all we seek freedom of Con- 
scieace for all the Inhabitants of the Bri- 


fish ae. K 

it therefore please this Honoura- 
able Howse to abolish all penal and 
disabling Laws, which in any mao- 
ner infringe Religions Liberty, or 
restrict the free enjoyment of the 
sacred Rights of Conscience withia 

these Reahas, ts 
‘Aad your Petitioners will 

ever pray. 


A Geatieman from Lisbon states, that 
an arrival from America bad brought a 
paper, in which was an official Jettes trom 
Captain Cassin to the Secretary of the 
Navy,’giving an account of an attack 
made by 15.gua-boats in the Chesapeake, 
on the frigate Junon, Captain Sanders, on 
the mormng of the 28th or 29b of July, 
in which. 140 of the Janon’s crew were 
killed and wounded, and the ship cut to 
pieces The Junon had passed Craney 
Island after dark, and towards day-light 
it became perfectly calm. The gun-boate 
came out with sweeps, and the attack con- 
tinued for three hours, The Juson was 
not able to bring ber broadsides to bear 
On. the boats, when @ breeze sprung up, 
and bronght the Belvidere to her assist- 
ance. The same paper brings iatelligeace, 
that Cemmodore Chauncey had sarled in 
the new frigate General Pike, of thirty -six 
guns, with two 28 gun ships, ten 
schooners and gun-bvats, ov the lakes, 
te meet Commodore Sit James Yeo, whose 
force was ivferivs. The maim hody of the 
American Army, consisting of 10,000 re~ 
gulers, under the command of Generals 
Lewis, Wilkinson and Ham and 5000 
tm Jiusa, under the command of Generais 
Winder and Izard, had concentrated their 
forces, and marched from Fort George 
aiter eck iw oe sailed, leavieg that 
For, pd Kingston under the mi- 
liun'ot New York and Pennsylvania, 
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Abdenda, 


BIRTHS. 

At Merrion, the Lady Helen Robinson, 
Lady of Richard Robigsom, Esq. late of 
the Ist regiment of Foot Guerds, of a 
son,—The Lady of William Tilaey Long 
Wellesley Pole, Esq. of a sua and keir — 
In Metrion-square, the lady of C. Sull- 
van, Eeq. of a daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 


Mr. Ford Crosby, of this City, to Mar- 
garet, eldest daughter of Mr. Andrew 
Carter, Queen’s County. — Wiliam Owen, 
of Kathdowney, Queen’s County, to Mies 
Eliza Perrin, of Wickiow.—st Bath, 


Martin Magaus Kelly, Esq. son of the 


late Viee-Admirai Kelly, to A. Lindsay 
de Cardonnel, daughter of Adam de Car- 
donnet Lawson, Esq. of Charton-bouse.— 
At Beechmont, Miss Harriot Wallace, so 
Captain F. Burgoyne, Royal Navy.— 
Ou Sunday weg oe the Earl of 
Meath’s biberty, a courtship of twe 
hours, Serjeant Bolton, a Cobler, of 
Tripoli, aged Sixty-two, to the agreeable 
Miss Catherine Ferrara, aged Eighty -tour. 
This son of Mars lost bis right leg in bis 
cuuntry’s cause, and his eye was ac- 
cidentally forced iv in a quarrel, in which 
be volunteered his services in defence of 
a female who was ill treated by a cruel 
husband.—At Bray Church, County of 
Wicktow, Arthar Yates, Esq. to Rachel, 
second daughter of Alexaoder Brenan, 
of Kingston Lodge, in the County of 


Dublin, Esq. one of the Six Clerks of bie © 


Majesty’s Court of Chancery.—At Mee- 


lick Church, William Pilkington Marrett, Phe 


of Limerick, Esq. A at Law, to 
Mrs. Dwyer, widow of David Dwyer, 
Fsq.—At Mark’s ( burch, Joseph Gabbett, 


street.—Thomas Holton, Esq, 
to Maria, only daughter of the late George 
Summers, Esq. of Tyrel.’s Pass, county 
Westmeath.—Mr, J. Sillery, of Great 
Ship-street, to Miss Hamilton, of 8. Anne- 
street.—Mr. Matttew Clark, merchan’, 
Armagh, to Miss Ma.garet Sterling, 
daughter of Mr, Joseph Sterling, Cole- 
rain.Mr. Stewart Tomb, of Dunder- 
mot, to Miss Gastin, of Deneney.—Mr. 
Pierce Power, to M:as Kennedy, both oa 
Carrick-oa-Sait —Mr. Keany . 
of Kiikenay, to Miss Wali of Ratbtins- 
kill, —<At Phili; snowa Church, John Ste- 
p'enson, Esq, of the 6th Dragoon Guards, 
to Catherine, ouly daughter of David 
Hay, Esq. of the same Regiment.—At 
Childweil, Captain Mevklaud, of the 
Wiits Rezimen', vo Miss Myere 


I 


On the Sist August, in the breach at 
St. Sebastian’s, Lieut, James Pyne, of the 
59.b Regt. late of the Kildare antitia.— 
This brave young officer received twe 
wounds (one through the band and the 
other in the side,) whilst leading on the 
greoadier company to the attack on the 
town of Gumatra Meyor in the memora- 
ble battle of Vittoria; and before reco- 
vering from their effects, (eager to suare 
in the glory of the ani ted result of 
the mege,) he joins his 


years a most 
sincere in his: friendshi iberal in his 


city, in the 46un year of his age, Josep 
Prizelt, Esq. late Surveyor of Excise.— 
in Balbriggan, Mes. M*Donneil, aged 
$8 years, wife of Mr, Jobo M‘Donaell, 
Manofectarer of that town.—At the Royal 
Exchange, Mr. Bar. Egan.— At 4is house, 
Dolphiw’s-barn, Mr, Francis M‘Carty.— 
Suddenly, the Rev. Bartholomew Buike, 
one of the Senior Views of we R, C 
Wardeuskjp of Gelway. — 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. | 
< ~@E Bc ~ 


t OUR valuable Correspondent “ Jack Enunite” (whose fa- 
vors we consider as a kind of first_fruits) will, we hope, 
pardon us for altering the personal pronoun in his excellent 
Theatrical Remarks. Like other tyrants, or usurpers, or 
legitimate sovereigns, (or call us what you please) we 
wish for the sake of consistency to keep the designating 
plural we to ourselves. “ J. Enuoite” will perceive that 
we have anticipated him in Remarks on Mr. Talbot, &c. 
but we shall be happy to receive his—and shall readily find 
a corner for them.—His Poetry in our next. 


* Local Abuses” shall also then appear, 


We war not with any religions opinion—of course the Essay 
on ** Intolerance” (ia which the Writer has given a pretty 
sample of what he condemns) cannot be admitted, 


one 


The Poetry of “ A Young Man” is some of it (if our recol. 


lection fail us not) tery old.—We are certain the whole is 
very lame. 


Va 


“ A Duoleary Fisherman,” is under consideration. 


We have to remind more than one of our friends of their pros 
mise of articles on the valaaiie subject of Chemistry, We 


respectfully hope that they will not be tardy in redeeming 
their pledges. 





Tee cam 


It must be naturally imagined, that an infant Publication, can. 
net abound with “ Notices to Correspondents.” Indeed we 
| think it circumstance of happy omen that we have so many. 


oy OI. 


Such Ladies or Gentlemen, as may be inclined hereafter to 
favor us, are requested to direct their communications (post 
paid) to the Privters, No. 9, Bedford-row, 
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“wero unstance 
etemgeoaewr erence th his Biography, that on the very 
ng into that brilliant circle day in which he sean the capture 


agri, Spector wbesn Arte of Sluys, aud o 
ere 
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rse, iustantanevasly descended whole island of Cadsand, his father 
4 a — star. We gave a brief = guillotined, 
ox. I, 


hadperformed haif his for the French Republic of the 
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, a-wquvd, and aft once 
bursting into that brilliant circle 


of celebrity, that zenith from which 

me has, ere he hadperformed half his 

Course, instantaneously descended 

Bike a falling star. We gave a brief 
Vou. I, 





-——wew eercumstance 
in his Biography, that on the very 
day in which he gained the capture 
of Sluys, and obtained possession 
for the French Republic of the 
whole island of Cadsand, bis father 
was guillotined, 
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